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RED INDIAN FARMERS 
WIN REWARD 

President Eisenhower pays tribute 
to the skill of the Hopis 

pROM Washington a message has been sent by President 
Eisenhower to the Hopi Indians on their farms in the 
deserts of northern Arizona. The President congratulates them 
on their success in winning record crops from the sandy soil, 
and awards them the official commendation of the United States 
Agricultural Department. 



Getting down to cleaning up 


Hazel Deal try and lier friend Jean Dickinson of Bradford find that scrubbing the deck is part 
of the course in seamanship which they are taking in the Maid of Arun, the Girls’ Training 

Ship in Poole Harbour, Dorset. 

PLASTIC SCHOOL 


Behind this announcement lies 
one of the romances of Indian 
history in the .United States,, for 
the Hopis are among the peace- 
loving Indians of North America. 

Driven westward when the 
white man plunged into the un¬ 
known territories of the west and 
the south-west, the Hopis gradu¬ 
ally fell back on the high table¬ 
lands in the region of the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado River. 

It was there, on the sandy, 
rocky mesas where they have 
made their homes, that a C N 
correspondent visited them when 
*n a trip to the Grand Canyon. 

GOOD FARMERS 

Light brown in the colour of 
their skin, the Hopis are a slim, 
friendly people with finely-shaped 
heads and hand?. Often wearing 
a blanket round their shoulders,' 
and living in the traditional wig¬ 
wams of leather and wood, the 
Hopis have become good farmers. 

But the Hopi farming is dry 
farming. In hundreds of square 
miles on the border of Arizona 
and Utah the Hopis have founded 
their little villages in the shadow 
of the great rocks. 

Rock is essential for a Hopi 
village. It affords shade and it 
collects water when . it rains. 
Every drop of water is precious, 
and each month the Hopis still 
hold their ceremonies of inter¬ 
cession to beseech their gods to 
send them rain, so vital is it to 
their existence. 

ENCROACHING DESERT 

In this primitive way the Hopis 
have managed to survive for 
centuries. But they have seen 
their farms getting smaller, and the 
relentless arid desert creeping ever 
nearer to their villages. 

The canyons through which the 
streams run have been gettii.g 
deeper and deeper, so that when a 
downpour came the water ran 
swiftly away and was lost to the 
Hopis and their crops. 

The corn grew rather spindly, 
the cattle gave little milk, and the 
w r ool from the sheep was so poor 
that it fetched a small price. 

Were the Hopis to starve in 
their ancestral pueblos, or be com¬ 
pelled to move elsewhere? Their 
plight reached the ears of Wash¬ 
ington, and experts began to teach 


the Hopis how to conserve their 
soil. 

Small plots were farmed to show 
them that if they built the soil in 
ridges it would hold the moisture* 
longer, and that when rain came 
every drop would be of use. 

Then the Hopis set to work in 
the deep canyon of one of their 
streams, and built a dam in order 
to make a reservoir. By regulating 
the water they were able to flood 
the river bank and produce some 
rich crops. 

Another useful practice they 
learned was the making of a type 
of deep lake called a charco. The 
Hopi children were taught in 
school the principles of conserv¬ 
ing charco water when there is a 
heavy rainstorm. They learned 
how to plant trees and grass which 
are essential to the plan. 

ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY 

The Hopis were also introduced 
to elementary chemistry. of the 
soil, and what were the most suit¬ 
able grasses to grow in a sandy 
country. They laid out their_farms 
in wide sweeps of the contours, 
and kept a close eye on weeds. 

They learned also that it was 
better to keep a few animals in 
good condition than a large 
number in poor condition. Con¬ 
sequently only „180 families are 
allowed to keep animals on the 
open range of the Hopi country. 

So this ancient people, whose 
roots go back into the dim past of 
the life of the American continent, 
are learning new ways of wresting 
a living from their old enemy the 
desert. 

For all this Washington has 
given them the prize of the Presi¬ 
dent's commendation, and there is 
much rejoicing in the wigwams. 


REPRESENTING YOUNG 
BRITAIN 

The head boy at Blyth Grammar 
School, 17-year-old Peter Hudson, 
has been chosen to represent Great 
Britain in an international youth 
forum in New York next year. 
The forum has been arranged by 
the Councillor Education in World 
Citizenship and the New York 
Herald Tribune. 

' Peter, who gained the award for 
an essay and his autobiography, 
will stay in the United States for 
three months. 


MOUNTAINEERS IN 
WIND-TUNNEL 

The wind tunnel at Farnborough 
Research Station was put to a new 
use recently when Sir Edmund 
Hillary and Mr. George Lowe 
crouched in it while a 50 m.p.h. 
gale tore past them. 

The two famous climbers were 
testing a new type of tent which 
they intend to take with them on 
an expedition to the Himalayas 
next year. The new tent is very 
like the Meade tent used on the 
Everest expedition, but is consider¬ 
ably larger, holding five people 
instead of two. The w.ind tunnel 
tests also showed it to be much 
warmer and more 'comfortable. 

The Meade tent was devised by 
Mr. C. F. Meade, a well-known 
British mountaineer and explorer 
who made many ascents of Himal¬ 
ayan mountains in the early years 
I of this centur-y. 


AMERICA’S LITTLE 
HOLY LAND 

Plans are being made in Florida 
for a- permanent mile-square re¬ 
production of part of the Holy 
Land as it appeared at the time 
of Jesus. 

The scene will be a composite 
of Jerusalem, Bethlehem, and 
Nazareth, and visitors will be able 
to mingle with the populace in the 
authentic dress of fishermen, 
carpenters, and masons of 2000 
years ago. There will even be 
camels and oxen. 

The city will show representa¬ 
tions of the inn at which there was 
no room for Mary and Joseph, the 
Garden of Gethsemane, and other 
biblical places. 

One of the main features of the 
two-million dollar plan is to con¬ 
struct a 5000-seat amphitheatre 
for Nativity and Passion plays. 


Edinburgh is to have, a plastic 
school for 650 pupils in a new 
housing area. 

Its walls will be only two inches 
thick and will require no painting. 

The heating system will be in 
the flooring, and by leaving the 
apparatus switched on all night 
will generate enough heat to last 
through the day. 

The building is the largest of 
this kind yet to be undertaken in 
Britain. It will cost £100,000. 
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BRITAIN’S FISHING DISPUTE 
WITH ICELAND 

CN Diplomatic Correspondent 


J^iplomats of Britain and Iceland are meeting many 
obstacles in their attempts to solve their countries’ dispute 
concerning fishing rights, which has even led to a clash among 
British fish-traders. What is the basic cause of all this friction? 


As far back as 1901 Denmark 
signed a 50-year treaty with 
Britain, defining the limits of 
territorial waters as three miles 
from the coast. 

This applied to Iceland, which 
at that time belonged to Denmark, 
and it meant that British trawlers 
could fish freely in the rich 
grounds off Iceland’s shores. 

When the treaty expired in 1951, 
however, Iceland had become 
independent, and she refused to 
renew the provisions of the 1901 
pact. . 

Britain urged that the new 
situation should be viewed in the 
light of the judgment to be given 
in a somewhat similar case which 
had been put before the Inter¬ 
national Court at The Hague. 
This was Britain v. Norway. 

In the outcome the international 
judges found for Norway, who 
were permitted to define their 
territorial limits in a new way. 

NEW BASE-LINE 

Instead of following the coast¬ 
line, the limits were drawn from 
the headland to headland. With 
a coast so indented Norway thus 
had her territorial waters con¬ 
siderably increased by this ruling. 
In addition, an increase from a 
three-mile to a four-mile limit on 
the new basis was allowed. 

Iceland then claimed the same 
territorial privileges around her 
own coasts, with the effect that 
foreign fishermen were barred 
from grounds they had long used 
as of right. 

As a further justification the 
Icelandic Government contended 
that her action would help to con¬ 
serve the fisheries, for the number 
of fish taken from the waters 
would certainly be decreased. 

British trawlermen, however, 
were bitterly insistent that Iceland 


had no right to take such action. 
For that reason they banned the 
landing in Britain of fish caught 
by Icelandic trawlers. 

Then followed the development 
in which a section of the British 
trade accepted Icelandic fish. 

The British Government is will¬ 
ing for the dispute to be settled at 
the International Court. They 
have made it clear to the Ice¬ 
landers that they would agree to 
the principle of the territorial base 
line being drawn from headland 
to headland, but would contest 
the extension of the limit from 
three miles to four miles of 
sovereignty over the sea. 

FIRM DE3IANDS 

Iceland has firmly refused this 
proposal. Her ministers say they 
will go to the Court only if both 
points are put up for settlement. 

Moreover, they demand that 
before any international ruling is 
sought the British fishing industry 
should drop the ban on Icelandic 
fishermen bringing fish to this 
country. 

The dispute has now lasted for 
IS months—far too long—and 
everyone concerned hopes that a 
commonsense settlement will soon 
be forthcoming. 


SINKING CITY 

Mexico City has been sinking at 
the rate of about one foot each 
year for the past five years. 

The reason is that the subsoil 
contains a great deal of water, and 
this has continually been drawn off 
to provide the city’s water supply, 
thus causing subsidence. 

This must now stop, the 
engineers say. They plan to collect 
rainwater and pump it back into 
the earth to raise the city to some¬ 
thing like its old level. 


BALLOONS BEAT COBWEBS 


For some time past the Church 
Council of St. John’s, Redhill, 
Surrey, have been worried by the 
cobwebs which were accumulating 
in festoons on the high vaulted 
roof. To erect scaffolding for 
cleaning purposes would have cost 
several hun¬ 
dred pounds. 

Now the 
problem has 
been solved 
and the clean- 
in g done 
quickly and 
cheaply thanks 
to the ingenuity 
of Mr. Harold 
Morris, a mem¬ 
ber of the con¬ 
gregation. 

Three large 
balloons were 
bought and 
filled with hv 


drogen, and to them were tied 
feather, brooms and strings for 
guiding them. They were allowed 
to rise to the high roof, and 
manipulation of the strings soon 
resulted in the cobwebs and dust 
being brushed away. 



Mr. Morris with a balloon and brush 



By the CN Press Gallery 
Correspondent 


Wiiat is the Shadow Cabinet? 

It is the inner council of the 
main Opposition party at West¬ 
minster, and its members (whether 
or not they are Privy Councillors) 
are entitled to sit on the 
Opposition front bench. 

Officially, the Shadow Cabinet is 
the Parliamentary Committee of 
the Labour Party, and is elected by 
the Parliamentary Labour Party, 
which is composed of all the 
Labour M.P.s. 

The election of the Shadow 
Cabinet, by secret ballot, takes 
place at the beginning of each new 
Parliamentary session and falls 
into two parts. A . vote (if any) 
is taken first on the three chief 
members—the Leader of the 
Opposition, his deputy, and the 
Opposition Chief Whip. 

This year Mr. Attlee and Mr. 
William Whiteley were again re¬ 
elected unopposed. Mr. Herbert 
Morrison was re-elected deputy 
leader after a contest with 
Mr. Aneurin Bevan. 

In the second phase 12 other 
members are elected. Each M.P. 
who votes must vote for 12 names 
And no fewer. In other words, 
there is no “plumping”—that is, 
voting for fewer than 12, which 
gives those for whom votes are 
cast a mathematical advantage, of 
course. 

^iiere is nothing shadowy about 
the Shadow Cabinet It has 
specific Parliamentary duties, in¬ 
volving at least one weekly meet¬ 
ing at which current topics or 
crises are discussed. 

One of its chief tasks is to 
criticise or challenge Government 
policy. If a motion of censure 
seems necessary, it is the Shadow 
Cabinet which draws it up for 
submission to the Parliamentary 
Labour Party, who meet at least 
once a week. 


HAT is the relationship between 
the Shadow Cabinet and the 
national executive of the Labour 
Party? 

None, directly. A few M.P.s 
belong to both bodies; and both 
bodies, of course, are linked by a 
common political philosophy. 

But the national executive, 
almost twice the size of the 
Shadow Cabinet, represents the 
three wings of the Labour move¬ 
ment—the trade unions, the local 
Labour parties, and the Co-opera¬ 
tive movement—and is elected by 
the delegates of alt three wings 
gathered at the party’s annual 
conference. 

'JVie Act which enables the 
Government to call up young 
people for two years’ National 
Service with the Regulars and a 
period of service in the Reserve is 
to be extended for another five 
years. 

Quote: The hon. member is held 
in the most affectionate dis¬ 
regard in this House. 

Mr. Oliver Lyttelton , 

Colonial Secretary. 


News from 

GOOD BORROWERS 

Banffshire County Library 
issued more than 400,000 books 
during the past year—and all were 
returned. 

Bible Societies in all countries 
report that the total circulation 
of the Scriptures last year was 
21,907,373 volumes. 

About 15 miles of carpet have to 
be vacuum-cleaned every day in 
the New York headquarters of the 
United Nations. 

A life-size carpet portrait of the 
Queen, copied from photographs, 
has been completed by Mr. J. C. 
Varney, of Baker Street, London. 

FILMS AFLOAT 

Two hundred Norwegian ships 
arc now equipped with facilities 
for showing films, and depots have 
been established at several ports 
for the exchange of films. 

A coal firm at Burton-on-Trent 
has received a postcard dated 
September 11, 1898, ordering a ton 
of coal. 

As a protection against stray 
shots from elk hunters, a Swedish 
farmer has fitted his cows with 
bullet-proof •_ coats of stuffed 
canvas. 

A German motor-transport unit 
attached to the B.A.O.R. has sent 
£7 10s. to the Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution, which they 
describe as “ such a worthy service 
of international benefit.” 
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Everywhere | 

FLOATING POST OFFICE 

A floating post office has been 
opened on the River Jhelum at 
.Srinagar in Kashmir. It is for the 
benefit of people living on house¬ 
boats. 

There arc 928 dentists in the 
School Dental Service, as against 
713 in January 1952. 

An expedition to the seas off 
Portuguese East Africa has dis¬ 
covered five or six fish previously 
unknown to science. 

The old Maori custom that no 
woman shall speak at their meet¬ 
ings is to be broken when the 
Queen addresses 10,000 Maoris at 
Rotorua on January 2. 

The new Bootle County Second¬ 
ary School has an underground 
garage with space for 200 bicycles. 

MORE MILK 

Milk from farms in England 
and Wales now 7 amounts to 1600 
million gallons a year. The 
consumption of liquid milk has 
increased by 80 per cent since 
before the war. 

The new gallery from which the 
public may watch the London 
Stock Exchange at work is to be 
opened next Monday. 

A t conference for schoolboys 
between 15 and 19 is to be 
held in the St. Albans diocese on 
January 4 and 5, when they will 
discuss the place of the Church in 
the world today. 


INotge a really 
yawl box of 
points for 
Christmas 




When you are asked what you 
would like for Christmas choose the 
paints which famous artists use— winsor 
& newton’s. Look at this fine box, the A. 14: 
it has fourteen square pans and two tubes of 
brilliant, easy-flowing. Scholastic water colours. 

It has a good brush, too, all complete in an 
attractive black or maroon enamelled finish box 
for only 10/-. There are many other fine boxes 
in Winsor & Newton’s wide range. 

FREE : Ask your shopkeeper to give you a copy of our 

Junior Painting Book and Catalogue , _ 

or, write to the address below for one . n 



WINSOR & NEWTON, LTD., 
WEALDSTONE, HARROW, 
MIDDLESEX 





PUNCH & JUDY THEATRE 


Complete 



Comprising Punch, Judy, Policeman, Clown. 
Glove Puppets (mado of practically un¬ 
breakable plastic). Script of play. Boy 
converts into theatre—full instructions 
enclosed. Ideal present for children of all 
a gcs. “ Instructional—entertaining—amus¬ 
ing." Avoid disappointment by ordering 
now. From PETER PUPPETS (Dpt. CN) 
14 George Street, BRIGHTON, Sussex. 



Per Min. 


RAZOR-BLADE KNIFE ptM 

GREAT BARGAIN ^ 1 ^ 

at below cost. Strong 1 
enamelled handle with 
new blade firmly held x**-3*-*>:Y 
by screw. Puts used 
blades to good use. Send 
1/-.stamps or P.O. . post 3 d. 

ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 

6,000 Revs. 

Post 3d. 
Works from 
Torch 
Battery 

Comprises ALt, 
necessary parts and 

_ metal base for simple 

assembly to make this working Electric 
Motor. Great technical, instructive and enter¬ 
taining boy's toy. Complete with diagrams 
and easy directions. Send P.O. 3/9. 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CW), 

585 High Road. Finchley, London, 14.12. 
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EMPEROR FROM 
AFRICA 

A sovereign whose realm 
belongs to the past, the “Emperor 
of the Congo,” embarked recently 
at the Angola port of Luanda for 
a state visit to Portugal. Luanda. 1 
was beflagged and guns fired a 
salute as Dom Pedro VII went 
aboard a Portuguese gunboat. 

This native emperor’s title is a 
picturesque survival from the days 
when Portugal’s power in Africa 
was rising. His ancestor, an im¬ 
portant chief, was the first to be 
converted to Christianity by the 
Portuguese, and he was recognised 
as Emperor of the whole vast 
region of the Congo. 

This empire broke up, but the 
Portuguese always recognised its 
Emperor, who lived under their 
protection. The present one, Dom 
Pedro VII, still holds court in 
royal style at Angola, and receives 
a tribute from the Government. 
He has come to Europe as the 
guest of the people of Portugal. 


THIS DUMMY IS 
NO DUNCE 

To reduce accidents to its 
workers, one factory enlisted the 
aid of a dummy. 

Dressed in working clothes, the 
dummy is * fitted with a wire re¬ 
corder which plays a previously- 
recorded speech on safety pre¬ 
cautions. 

The safety-first dummy is to be 
found sitting in turn near various 
danger points in the factory. As a 
workman approaches, a hidden 
switch on the floor starts ■ the 
dummy giving good advice. 

Just to underline the hints, the 
dummy may have a bandaged arm 
or head, showing what can happen 
if good advice is ignored! 


NORWAY IN ITALY 

In the valley of the River Po a 
colony of between 600 and 700 
Italian farm-workers have settled 
in a new village of buildings pre¬ 
fabricated in Norway. 

Known as Villagio Norge, it has 
been built with money collected in 
Norway after the disastrous floods 
in northern Italy in 1951. 

Another village in the same area 
has been built with money pro¬ 
vided by Sweden. 


EARLY-MORNING 

MUSIC 

Mr. Hector Russell of Greenock 
was awakened at three o’clock the 
other morningby the ringing of his 
telephone. It was a call from New 
York. 

The voice at the other end be¬ 
longed to the manager of the 
Adirondack Mountain Pipe Band. 
He said that it was the band’s 
meeting night and he thought he 
would let Mr. Russell hear their 
new bagpipes. 

Then over the line came the 
sound of the bagpipes playing A 
Hundred Pipers An A’ just for Mr. 
Russell, director of the firm which 
had supplied the bagpipes. 


TREES AS NURSES 
TO TREES 

Extensive young woodlands de¬ 
veloped by the Forestry Com¬ 
mission in Hampshire have been 
named Queen Elizabeth Forest. 
Conifers, mostly larch and Scots 
pine, have been grown in them to 
act as temporary “nurses” to the 
young and less hardy beech trees; 
they will have to act as nurses to 
the beech youngsters for about 30 
years after planting. 

The forest was started in 1928 
on open downland near Peters- 
field, which then served little 
purpose except as. a home for 
a multitude of rabbits. 


REALLY OLD FISH 

A shoal of fossilised fish of a 
kind not previously known to 
naturalists and estimated to be 350 
million years old, has been found 
at Ringerike, Norway, in rock used 
for road-building. . 

There are about 60 of these fish 
in the shoal, each about 2J inches 
long, and so perfectly have they 
been preserved that traces of the 
head nerves can still be seen. 


TINY TV 

The chief technician of a radio 
firm at Southport, Lancs., has 
made a television set that has a 
screen only two inches wide. 

Now on show in a Southport 
window, the set gives a perfect 
picture. 



Bringing in the potatoes 

Farmers in Warwickshire have had the help of 2000 children 
in the harvesting of the potato crop. Here we see four 
young helpers loading a lorry at Cubbington Heath Farm, 
near Leamington Spa. 



Football in art 

An exhibition of Soccer paintings and sculpture is to tour 
the country to mark the 90tli anniversary of the Football 
Association. This prizewinning picture entitled Going to the 
Match is by Mr. L. S. Lowry. 


HOW FAR TO LONDON? 

Many English towns or villages 
are likely to move a little nearer 
to London soon—and others will 
move a little farther away. The 
mileage on new signposts is being 
measured from Charing Cross 
instead of various other points, 
as in the past. 

Some to the west have been 
measured from Hyde Park Corner, 
to the north-west from Marble 
Arch, and to the east from the 
Mansion House. 

Now Charing Cross is the point 
from which all measurements are 
being made. The changes will be 
announced gradually. 


DRIVING IN THE 
CLASSROOM 

A New York school runs a class 
for learner drivers. 

They do not leave the class¬ 
room. Sitting at desks shaped like 
a car’s dashboard and fitted with 
a steering wheel, .they “drive” 
down jthe “road” projected on a 
cinema screen at the end of the 
room. 

, Pupils have to operate alt the 
normal car controls, and an auto¬ 
matic device records their faults. 


HERRING RECORD 

The Peterhead motor boat. 
Fruitful Bough, has unloaded a 
record herring catch of more than 
323 crans, the previous best being 
the 315 crans landed by a Lowes¬ 
toft boat last year. 

Probably consisting of more 
than 400,000 fish, the Fruitful 
Bough’s catch was made about 
25 miles from Great Yarmouth. 
The crew worked for 15 hours 
hauling in their nets, and then a 
further ten hours discharging the 
catch on the quayside at Great 
Yarmouth. 


WATER-POWER 

A scheme to make drinking- 
water do useful work before reach¬ 
ing the taps is to be employed in 
New York. 

Water from the reservoirs will 
be made to pass through turbines 
on its way to the domestic supply 
lines, thus generating electricity. 


ICE-AGE CAMP OF 
MAMMOTH HUNTERS 

An encampment of mammoth- 
hunters of the Ice Age has been 
excavated at Langmannersdorf, 
30 miles to the west of Vienna. 

About 80,000 years old, it was 
made up of three temporary 
camping places, and possibly a 
permanent camp to which the 
Aurignacian men returned each 
year in their hunt for mammoths. 
They lived in nine-foot-deep holes, 
using fires and flint tools. 

There is a large assortment of 
animal remains, bones, and tusks, 
some more than six feet long, and 
a few remains of the woolly 
rhinoceros. 

The site of the camps is thought 
to have been on a migration route 
of the mammoths, and the Aurig- 
nacians are believed to have 
waited until the beasts came north 
in the Spring and then trapped 
them in pits. 


WRITTEN IN GOLD 

Writing, lettering, or monograms 
can be drawn in pure gold on 
paper, plastic, and so on, with the 
aid of a new electric pen. 

Gold leaf is laid between the 
pen and the work when writing. 
The pen nib is merely a heating 
element which fuses the imprint to 
the underlying material. 


TUNNEL TOWN IS 
NO MORE 

A complete township in York¬ 
shire that sprang up only a few 
years ago is now deserted, and was 
recently sold in 2000 separate lots. 

The township, at Dunford 
Bridge, between Penistone and 
Holmforth, became known as 
“Tunnel Town” when from a 
sleepy little village with a popula¬ 
tion of fewer than 150 it became 
a centre to accommodate workers 
on the new three-mile Woodhead 
railway tunnel. 

For between three and four 
years an average population of 
over 1000 lived in the wooden 
buildings erected there. It had its 
own post-office, cinema, and 
canteen, and a clergyman used to 
go out from Stocksbridge to take 
Sunday services. 

Now the tunnel through the 
Pennines is finished and the 
villagers will return to their own 
quiet way of life. 


BUNGAY’S BLACK DOG 

The Suffolk town of Bungay 
(not long ago the subject of an 
article by Alan Ivimey in the CN) 
is to have its own official coat-of- 
arms. Pictured on it will be a ship, 
a castle, and a black dog on forked 
lightning. 

And thereby hangs a tale, for 
there is an old Bungay legend 
concerning a black dog which 
appeared in the parish church in 
1577 during a thunderstorm which 
caused the death of several people. 

In that superstitious age the 
black dog'was thought to be the 
Devil in disguise; now he is merely 
a heraldic device. 


BEACH TO ORDER 

A new beach has been laid on 
the island of Norderney, off the 
north German coast. Most of the 
original beach was washed away 
during a storm. 

The inhabitants decided that a 
seaside resort must have a beach, 
so sand was pumped from the sea 
bottom and was used to fill in the 
beach once more. 


GETTING A MOVE ON 

Houses and flats built for 
Liverpool Corporation on a site at 
Kirkby have been completed at the 
rate of more than two every work¬ 
ing day since March of last year. 
A thousand dwellings have been 
built in under 500 working days. 


THE NEW SUEDETTE 
JUNIOR ZIPPER 

SADDLE-JAG 

SHOWERPROOF! 

BOYS & GIRLS » /4 

Sizes : 28, 30, 32 in. © 

(for Mum and Dad also) 

34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 in. 29/6 

Extra large sizes : nw 

46, 48, 50 in. OijO 

Please add 1/6 for postage and 
packing. C.O.D. if required. 

The „ most marvellous Mail-Order 
value today ! This wonderful gar¬ 
ment is made of hard-wearing luxuri¬ 
ous Suedette material. It is shower¬ 
proof with full length zipper and 
two cleverly concealed neat-looking 
zipper pockets. Perfectly finished 

Money refundgntee. ORDER NO IV! 



with smart-looking tailored collar, 
elastic-ribbed bottom and button 
cuffs. Superbly comfortable. Abso¬ 
lutely ideal for school, play, and 
sports of all kinds in all weathers. 
WITH TWO-TONE BROWN BODY 
and GREY SADDLE FRONT. 

Also in PLAIN BROWN. 

ROAD, 


BRICKS LTD. 

Also branches at: Brixton, Burnt Oak, Clapton , Hackney , Palmers Green t Walthamstow JVood Green 


}DEPT. C.N.32), 93-95 CLARENCE 
LONDON, E.5. 
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NEW LIFE FOR 
THE KOALAS 

Australian nature-lovers have 
been making efforts to save from 
extinction the delightful little 
koalas. 

The first Koala Reserve,- 
financed by a Government grant 
and subscriptions from animal- 
lovers, has been opened to the 
public in the Kuring-gai’ national 
park near Sydney. Here 20 of 
these furry little animals live in an 
enclosure of grey gum trees on a 
ledge overlooking a winding creek. 

The favourite resident is Bingal, 
a one-year-old koala orphan whose 
mother was killed by Aborigines. 
Bingal was in poor condition when 
he was brought to Kuring-gai, but 
he is now plump and contented. 

GUM AND OIL DIET 

The koalas spend most of their 
time in the trees, for they move 
awkwardly on the ground. They 
live entirely on gum tips and the 
oil contained in them. 

Contrary to the general opinion 
they are not silent animals, occa¬ 
sionally making a noise something 
like a baby crying. 

The aim of the Kuring-gai 
sanctuary is to protect them from 
their natural enemies, and the, 100 
acres of their home is well fenced 
to keep out hunting dogs, walla¬ 
bies, and kangaroos. 

Stone placed under the fence 
prevents burrowing animals from J 
entering, and there are lights which 
can be switched on suddenly to 
scare away would-be'intruders. 


BOOKS that MAKE things! 

Medallion Puppet Books make— 
Theatres, Scenery, 
working Puppets—all 
in vivid colours; 
Story, Script, 
Stage Direc¬ 
tions, etc.—for 
PUNCH & JUDY, 
ROBINSON 

CRUSOE, 
ALADDIN, 
VARIETY 

THEATRE, 
CINDERELLA, 
RUSTLERS OF 
ROCKY RANCH, 3/- each 
Medallion Tableau Book makes wonderful 
moving Panorama of NOAH & THE ARK ; 
brilliant colours, 3/6. 

Medallion Cutout Books make bright 
colour models—Pirate Galleon, Bus, Steam¬ 
roller, Windmill, Pram, Theatre, 2/8 each. 
From Bookshops , Stores , or 3 d. extra (state 
2 nd choice ) from Dept. CN 14 


MEDALLION PRESS LTD 

1 Fulwood Place, High Holborn London WC1 



M aking these tiny three-dimensional 
volumetric models is fascinating; 
neat and tidy/too; and your work¬ 
shop goes into a cigar box. Historic, 
Architectural, Mechanical, Railway, 
Maritime and other authentic subjects. 
Cost pence but often sell for guineas. 
Send stamped, addressed envelope 
for Illustrated list of ioo Models. 




MERCURY TO CROSS 
THE SUN’S FACE 

By the C N Astronomer 


l J , HE little world of Mercury is 
now in the south-west sky in 
the evening, but the mists of 
autumn may prevent observers 
from getting a glimpse of this fleet¬ 
ing planet as it is so near the 
horizon at sunset 

An event of rare and particular 
interest will, however, occur on 
Saturday, for then Mercury will 
pass directly between the Earth 
and the Sun, and will appear 
as a tiny black disc against the 
radiant solar face. But Mercury 
will not be visible to the naked 
eye, for its disc is of only ten 
seconds-of-arc apparent diameter. 

Mercury will, however, be 
visible through a telescope even of 
only two-inch aperture. In this 
case it'is essential that a suitable 
solar prism be attached to the 
telescope; otherwise the concen¬ 
trated solar heat' would destroy 
the eyesight in a moment. 

For those who can observe the 
transit telescopically,* the dark -disc 
of Mercury will be seen to creep, 
as it were, 
onto the Sun’s 
face at about 
‘3.35 p.m., be¬ 
ginning on 
the left side 
and travelling 
across t h e 
upper half of 
the Sun, as 
shown in the above diagram. 

The planet will continue its path 
for about 2i hours, but as the Sun 
will set at about 4 o’clock in 
Britain observers here will not be 
able to see the finish of the transit, 
though the entire transit may be 
seen from the United States. 

As the apparent diameter of the 
Sun is about 180 times greater than 
the apparent diameter of Mercury 
on November 14, wc can under¬ 
stand why it is impossible to 


glimpse that little world in transit 
with the unaided eye. 

It is, however, an impressive 
sight seen through a suitably- 
equipped telescope. Then the Sun 
appears not as a disc but as a 
golden ball shading of! to the edge 
into darker tones. 

Onto this edge, or limb, Mercury 
is first projected, appearing as a 
tiny bite or dent; soon it becomes 
a dark disc showing sharp and 
clear against the various tones of 
the Sun’s surface clouds. 

NEAR PERIHELION 

The actual distance of Mercury' 
from the Sun at this time will be 
about 31 million miles. It will, 
therefore, be about 61 million 
miles from us—not as near as 
usual,, because Mercury is just 
now not far from perihelion. 

Clear evidence is provided by 
these transits that Mercury pos¬ 
sesses no appreciable atmosphere. 

When Venus' begins its transit 
across the Sun’s face it displays a 
ring of light round its dark disc— 
refracted light produced by the 
sunlight as it passes through the 
atmosphere encircling Venus’s 
sphere. 

MERCURY LIKE THE MOON 

This ring of light is always miss¬ 
ing from 'Mercury, its absence in¬ 
dicating that there is no atmo¬ 
sphere to refract the sunlight. It 
thus confirms the evidence ac¬ 
quired in other ways that .Mercury 
is a sphere in a similar condition 
to our Moon. 

This is to be expected, for Mer¬ 
cury, like the Moon, is a relatively 
small sphere, being only 3100 
miles in diameter as compared 
with the Moon's 2160 miles. It is, 
therefore, according to the known 
laws' controlling gases, of in-. 
sufficient mass, or gravitational 
pull, to retain an atmosphere. 

G.F.M. 



PLANES FOR TIIE SPOTTER’S N0TER00K 



The Short Sherpa 

This graceful aircraft heralds 
the approach of yet another new 
shape in the sky—the “isoclinic” 
wing. A single-seat low-speed 
research plane, the Sherpa is 
expected to be. the forerunner of 
a new family of big, high-speed 
bombers and transports capable of 
flying at very high altitudes. 

The new wing Is designed to 
overcome one of the main defects 
of the conventional sweptback 
wing—that of bending at the tips 
when pulling out of a dive, or 
during tight manoeuvres, which 
causes instability. On the Short 


“isoclinic” wing, the tips twist as 
they bend and maintain a constant 
angle to the path of flight to keep 
the aircraft stable. These “rotat¬ 
ing ” tips also act as combined 
elevator and aileron controls. 

Power for the Sherpa is pro¬ 
vided By two 350-Ib thrust lights 
weight jet engines of the French- 
designed Turbomeca Palas series, 
which are mounted side-by-side in 
the upper part of the fuselage, aft 
of the cockpit. 

Span: 38 feet; length: 31 feet 
10V inches. Details of weight and 
performance have not yet been 
revealed. 
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Ben, Richard, Bebe, and Barbara 

This scene is from the film Life With the Lyons which the 
popular family have just made. They will be back oil the 
air again this Thursday in the Light Programme. 


WORLD’S MOST POWERFUL 
TV TRANSMITTER 

By Ernest Thomson, our Radio and Television Correspondent 


T ondon’s new T V transmitter at 
Crystal Palace, due for com¬ 
pletion in two years’ time, will 
almost certainly be the most 
powerful in the world. With 
250 kilowatts of radiated power 
from an aerial towering 1000 feet 
above sea level,, it:will be two- 
and-a-half times more powerful 
than any other T V station in this 
country/ 

Despite its high power, the new 
station will not greatly extend the 
range already served by Alexandra 
Palace. It will, however, give 
stronger signals, with less inter¬ 
ference, in places where reception 
is now uncertain, especially the 
“fringe” areas along the South 
Coast. 

The day on which the Crystal 
Palace station opens will see 
many long ladders brought out, for 
H aerials in most districts will 
have to be swivelled several 
degrees to align them- on the new 
station. 

Inventors* Corner 

A SMASH-AND-GRAB-PROOF shop 
window was one of the devices 
submitted for TV Inventors’ 
Club next Tuesday. People who 
carry coal scuttles and trays of 
dishes would appreciate another 
gadget, a kitchen door that opens 
itself. 

Other ideas sent in include a 
revolving transparent disc for car 
windscreens, an appliance for 
getting long cars into small 
garages, and a device for winding 
balls of wool so that they unwind 
from the Inside. 

More than 30 inventions were 
given a private pre-view on 
October 17. . ( 

T V Pantomime 

“ \ FIRESIDE PANTOMIME,” was 

. how the great novelist W. M. 
Thackeray described his fairy tale, 
The Rose and the Ring, which has 
now been made into a TV serial. 
The first instalment of the adven¬ 
tures of Prince Gigli© and Princess 
Angelica will be seen on 
November 24. 

Thackeray wrote the story to 


amuse the children in a house 
where he was staving. They liked 
it so much that he. decided to 
publish it. 

Under the Big Top 

TV ’s circus season begins on 
Friday with a visit to 
Billy Smart's Circus under their 
new “Big Top ” at Watford. This 



Raymond Baxter 


will be the first marquee circus 
televised for two years. 

Raymond Baxter will be beside 
the sawdust ring to talk about the 
show. Clowning and thrills are 
promised in equal proportions. 

For early risers 

31 any young viewers had rarely 
seen the TV weather charts 
until the' beginning of this month, 
when on five days a week they 
were switched to the start of the 
evening programme. The change 
had been asked for by farmers, 
fishermen, and others whose habit 
is “ early to bed and early to rise.” 

Biggies Returns 
Squadron-Leader Bigglesworth 
of the R.A.F. is almost o 
real person to thousands of boys’, 
and girls familiar with the books 1 
by Captain W. E. Johns. ■ 

The author is bringing his in¬ 
trepid hero back again in a new 
four-part radio serial. Biggies, in 
the Blues. The first part will be 
broadcast in Children’s* Hour on 
November IS. 
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Ths Children's Newsbafier. November 14, 1953 

ROUND THE TOWNS—Alan Ivimey goes to 
Somerset and visits the county town of • •« 


As I pulled up in the big car 
park which used to be the 
Castle Green, I remembered an 
earlier visit to Taunton when I had 
seen Jack White bowling on 

Somerset County Cricket Club’s' 

famous ground. 

One always remembers this 
aground, six or seven acres between 
St. James's Street and the little 
River Tone, because of its line of 
white screens, high as the walls of 
Jericho, and the green edge of the 
Quantock Hills rising up behind. 

From the other end can be seen 
the well-known sky-line of Taun¬ 
ton s church towers and spires 
backed by the Blackdown Hills. 

The Club was first formed in 
1876, though “the Gentlemen of< 
Somerset had played matches 
against neighbouring counties long 
before that. 

The Taunton Athletic Club's 
ground, close to the site of the 
old Priory , was bought and relaid 



and the parish church of St. Mary 
Magdalene, not far away, stands 
on the site of the chapel to this 
once wide-spreading religious 
house. The present church is 15th- 
century, although the stately 
tower, rising 163 feet, was taken 
down for safety in the 19th 
century and rebuilt stone by stone. 

Taunton s other magnificent 
church, St. James’s, was also built 
in the 15th century and re¬ 
fashioned in the 19th. 

The town has only 30,000 
people, but it is the centre for a 
district with about three times that 
population. It is an important 
railway junction for the West of 
England, and a main trunk road 
passes through it. 

Taunton is also the Assize town, 
and most of the important govern¬ 
ing bodies in Somerset, such as the 
Traffic Commissioners, have their 
headquarters here, in the capital. 

Indeed, round about noon on a 
weekday, a visitor t would guess 
that a lot of people had their 
headquarters here. The main 
streets which meet in the market¬ 
place, now called the Parade, look 
quite peaceful at ten o’clock, but* 
by eleven or soon after they are 
crammed with cars and people. 

So much heavy traffic has to 
move past this central spot that a 
complicated system of converging 
and diverging traffic-streams has 
had to be devised. 

In August, when the tide of 
motor-coaches is at the full—for 
all the traffic from the Midlands 
and North for Devon and Corn¬ 
wall resorts seems to pass through 
Taunton—you can easily see why 
they call it the Hub of the West. 


TA UNTON 


quartered is still called Tangier 
after their evil memory. 

There is a tradition that the 
notorious Judge Jeffreys, who 
was appointed to try the prisoners, 
was entertained by a Taunton 
resident at the Tudor House, 
though other accounts say his 
lodging in the town was after¬ 
wards destroyed by the infuriated 
people. 

Certainly this most infamous of 
England’s Lord Chancellors left an 
evil name behind him which is still 
remembered. 

The scene of the trials by 
Jeffreys was the .great hall of the 
Castle, whose gateway stands 
where the market-place is joined 
by North Street. The hall is now 



North Street from the Parade, which has replaced the old market in the 
centre of the town 



The gatehouse of Taunton Castle. 
It is built over 600-year-old arches 
in which can still be seen the grooves 
made by the chain that lowered and 
raised the portcullis 


The stately tower of the 15th-century 
church of St. Mary Magdalene. The 
tower, 163 feet high, was taken down 
and rebuilt in the 19th century 

with good turf, and by 1891, with 
strenuous efforts, Somerset had 
joined first-class county cricket. 

Their first match they drew with 
Middlesex, and at the end of their 
first season they were fifth in the 
county championship. In their 
second season they finished third— 
and have never been higher since. 
But they have made themselves 
one of the most popular sides in 
the game and they play happy 
cricket. 

Beside the ground are. the 
remains of the great 600-year- 
old tithe barn of Taunton Priory, 


X HE demand for modern shop 
space has resulted in the loss 
of many fine old buildings round 
the market-place, but Fore Street 
has managed to preserve a row of 
the kind of houses which visitors, 
and especially overseas visitors, 
expect to see in a town like this. 

A row of huddled. gables and 
roofs striped with parti-coloured 
tiles ends in the Tudor House, a 
fine piece of half-timbering with 
the beams on the gable carved in 
geometrical patterns. 

At the other end of the row is 
the famous building which used to 
be The White Hart inn. From 
the beam of its sign many Taunton 
men and women are said to have 
been hanged after the battle of 
Sedgemoor by Colonel Kirke. 

His regiment had just returned 
from service at Tangier at the 
time, and the piece of land beside 
the river where the soldiers were 


a museum of Sedgemoor and other 
Somerset relics, and part of the 
rest of the old fortress has been 
rebuilt as a hotel. 

.A. little farther on, opposite the 
Post Office, a little lane leads 
down to the site of an old mill 
now turned into a factory. 

Here, a branch of the River 
Tone, once helping to defend the 
Castle, runs through a strange, < 
brick-fined pool with flowers 
growing out of. the sides, and you 
can see the water running from 
under a low stone arch, grey-green 
with age and damp, which must 
be one of the oldest things left in 
the town. 

Another pleasant old feature is 
the Leper House, once well away . 
from the town in the fields beside 
the road to Langport, but now 
engulfed by Taunton’s growth. 

A long white house with a 
gallery and a thatched roof, it was 
built by a merchant of Taunton in 


the time of Henry III, but was 
taken over by the monks of 
Glastonbury Abbey. There is a 
sign outside with the arms of one 
of the Abbots. 

To the west of the town the 
Tone divides into two, the main 
stream flowing over French Weir 
and then on to the North Street 
bridge, and the mill stream going 
round by Tangier. 

The river was made navigable 
up to Bridgwater, and so on to the 
Bristol Channel, An the reign of 
Charles I, and to cover the 
expenses, a toll of 4d. for every 
“weigh of coals” was charged. 

A “weigh” was 48 bushels 
if you went by “Bridgwater 
Measure” or 72 if you held to 
“Winchester Measure,” which 
must have caused some arguments. 
However, in the 19th century a 
canal was opened instead. 

Nowadays Taunton’s principal 
occupation is the manufacture 
of collars and shirts. On the 
other hand it must have more 
schoolteachers than any other 
town of its size in England. 

The oldest school is King’s 


College, which was founded in 
medieval days and reconstituted by 
the Bishop of Winchester in 1522 
in a house which now forms part 
of the Municipal Buildings near 
the Castle. The College was 
moved to its present site in 1869. 

Queen s College is a re-founda- 
tion of part of the old Taunton 
Grammar School, and" formerly 
occupied part of the Castle before 
moving to a fine site looking across 
to the Quantock Hills. 

There is another big boys’ 
school, Wellington School, on the 
southern outskirts; and, best 
known of all because it is seen 
from the main line, Taunton 
School, where the great Dr. Whit¬ 
taker used to rule. 

From the top of the Blackdown 
Hills you get a fine, distant view 
of the little town in its fair valley 
called Taunton Deane, of which 
Macaulay wrote that “every 
stranger climbing the graceful 
tower of St. Mary Magdalene sees 
before him the most fertile of 
English valleys.” 

And if you see Taunton'thus, 
you would not wonder why so 
many people want to go there. 



Taunton School, founded in 1847, is set in spacious lawns and has 50 
acres of playing fields 




Left: The Market House, standing at the junction of 
all the main roads in Taunton. Above: the thatched 
Leper House, which was founded more than eight 
centuries ago and rebuilt in the year 1500 



King s College, Taunton, founded more than 600 years ago 
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THE ABBEY 

^ special appeal is being 
launched next week to 
save Westminster Abbey. 

In real peril of decay is this 
noble building, which Sir 
Winston Churchill has called 
“a living spring of hope, in¬ 
spiration, and unfailing interest 
wherever the English language 
is spoken.” 

Westminster Abbey has a 
hallowed place in British 
history. For centuries it has 
been the crowning-place of 
kings and the last resting-place 
of men immortal in our island 
story. 

All eyes were on West¬ 
minster Abbey this year as 
never before, for it was the 
glorious . setting for our 
Queen’s Coronation. But the 
magnificence of that ceremony 
obscured, at least for the time 
being, the fact that these 
ancient wails were crumbling. 

An appeal for £1,000,000 
was launched last January, 
and so far more than £400,000 
has been given. But raising 
the remainder is primarily a 
duty for the people of Britain. 

It is unthinkable that this 
historic house of prayer should 
be allowed to fall into ruin; but 
the damage is very real and the 
task of repair most urgent. 

Contributions, however 
small, will be gratefully 
received by the Westminster 
Abbey Restoration Fund, 
Abbey House, London, S.W.l. 


Passport for 
job-seekers 

A/TThat is the best advice for a 
vv 15-year-old boy or girl 
looking for a job? 

Generally it is: Stop at school. 
This is borne out by the annual 
report of the L.C.C. Youth 
Employment Service, which says 
that commercial employers are 
insisting on a higher standard 
than formerly. 

The report also states that of 
the grammar school pupils who 
were given first vocational guid¬ 
ance interviews during the year, 
18 per cent of the boys and 22 
per cent of the girls were advised 
to continue their education by 
full-time study. 

Extra time at school or college 
is never wasted. To be well 
educated is not alone a guarantee 
of success in any job, but it is 
undoubtedly the best of all pass¬ 
ports when looking for one. 


LONDON PRIDE 


T 


HE London County Council 
is still enriching the nation’s 
Capital with blue and white 
plaques commemorating famous 
men and women. The latest, 
fixed above a doorway in 
Marylebone, marks the home of 
Charles Wesley, greatest of all 
English hymn-writers. 

London abounds in memories 
of distinguished people—artists, 
soldiers, poets, writers, states¬ 
men. These plaques are a con¬ 
stant reminder to the passer-by 
that there is ample reason for 
London Pride. 


Many Happy Returns 


Spotlight on sport 

T Tnesco has turned its atten- 
^ tion to the role of sport in 
education, and has asked its 69 
Member States to offer sugges¬ 
tions as to what can be done to 
improve the use of it. 

The Director-General points 
out that in most countries too 
little attention has been paid to 
school sport, but in some others 
it has become too great a pre¬ 
occupation of the young. 

Elsewhere, all young people 
are encouraged to engage in 
some form of sports, while in 
other lands again the stress has 
been laid upon the success of a 
minority who represent their 
school or college. 

The answer which British 
Youth would doubtless give to 
Unesco is that too much sport 
is as bad as too little. Like many 
other activities, it is a fine thing 
so long as it claims only a 
reasonable share of our time and 
energies. 




Under the Editor’s Table 


Londoners 
Northerners, 
c apital fellows ? 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If taxi drivers 
are persons of 
rank 

laugh louder than 
Because they are 


An expert declares that fish are 
chatterboxes. That is saying 
something. 

BILL Y BEETLE 


Some people are always buying 
second-hand motor-cars. They 
drive hard bargains. 

Two boys of ten are in prize- 
winning bands . But do not blow 
their own trumpets. 

Stone walls of an old school 
have been damaged by pupils carv¬ 
ing initials. Making their mark 
early. 

Shoes with pointed toes arc 
coming back into fashion. Some 
people cannot see the point. 


A recent photograph of Prince 
Charles, who will be five on 
Saturday. 

Think on These Things 

^Phe story of a rich young man, 
-*• told in St. Mark, chapter 10, 
concerns one who wanted to be 
a follower of Jesus and asked 
what he must do. 

He was a fortunate young 
man who “had great posses¬ 
sions ” ; but Jesus saw a man 
wha was poor, unaware that 
riches lie not in power or pos¬ 
sessions, but in having a worthy 
task to do, and in the love of 
friends and home and health. 

Jesus told the young man to 
surrender his possessions and 
become His disciple to find 
true happiness and treasure in 
heaven. F. P. 


The United Nations 
is all these tilings 

A United Nations press officer 
^ recently gave this graphic 
description of the organisation 
he serves: 

“To a mother in India whose 
child has been cured of yaws ; 
to a farmer in Afghanistan 
whose cattle are no longer in 
danger from rinderpest; to a 
child in a small Bolivian village 
who has tasted milk for the first 
lime, the United Nations is more 
than verbal wrestling at Council 
tables and debates in marble 
halls. 

“To them it is teams of 
doctors working to prevent and 
cure diseases ; it is agricultural 
scientists trying to make animals 
and land more productive. It is 
specialists from all parts of the 
world, working in remote lands 
to bring a measure of the health 
and happiness which is each 
man’s and each woman’s right.” 

Not a glaring error 

* / T v here is an oft-repeated theory 
that anyone suddenly con¬ 
fronted by a dangerous wild 
animal can drive it away merely 
by staring intently into its eyes. 

Well, it is a^ theory that was 
actually tested recently by Mr. J. 
Brown at Mombasa, in Kenya. 
He was reading in bed late one 
night when a leopard suddenly 
crashed through one of his bed¬ 
room windows and landed about 
two feet away. 

He sat still, gazing unblink- 
ingly into the intruder’s eyes. 
For some 15 seconds man and 
leopard glared balefully at one 
another. Then the leopard gave 
it up and jumped out—through 
another closed window—and 
Mr. Brown returned to his book. 

His coolness was rewarded. 
But most of us will consider our¬ 
selves fortunate, perhaps, if we 
never get the chance to test the 
theory for ourselves. 

JUST AN IDEA 

As Dean Swift wrote : A man 
should never be ashamed to own 
he has been in the wrong, which 
is but saying, in other words, 
that he is wiser today than he 
was yesterday. 


The Children's Newspaper, iia/ember f 4, :yj3 . 

THEY SAY . . . 

'Hite rallying call in this realm 
x today, as it has been for 
centuries.in our history, is: Be 
prepared, be ready. 

Queen Elizabeth 
the Queen Mother 

. Why is cookery rarely taught 
to boys? It is a most use¬ 
ful subject. 

Mr. Arthur Colegate , M.P. 

Ts a lolly a lollipop with the 
pop taken out? 

^ Mrs. E. Braddock, M.P . 

YX7ar and want are still uncoil- 
^ - quered, but not unconquer¬ 
able. The only method is .the 
patient building up of effective 
international machinery sup¬ 
ported by the united pressures 
of Christendom. 

The Archdeacon of London 

T have a great admiration foi 
^ modern youth ... It has ail 
the guts that youth had when I 
was a boy—if you train it the 
right way, if you have the right 
leaders and schoolteachers, and 
if youth is trained by the parents 
from the beginning. 

Corps Commodore F. Frees t-Carr, 

founder , Nautical Training Corps 

The public used to go to the 
cinema regardless ; now wc 
have to make good films or go 
out of business. 

Mr. Adolph Zukor 

Out and About 

TYie white' mist drifts slowly 
and softly away from the 
fields under the sunlight of a 
calm November morning. Many 
of the trees are almost bare, but 
along the lane there is rich 
colour in the glossy green leaves 
and bright red berries of the 
holly, as well as the hips and 
haws, which have been abundant 
this autumn. 

There is scent also, from the 
yellow flowers of jasmine, and 
there is movement in the con¬ 
stant bustle of birds everywhere, 
most of them now in their winter 
flocks. 

Especially lively is a party of 
chaffinches, calling “pink-pink- 
pink ” and flittering about like 
over-excited children at a party. 

More sedate, a flock of wood- 
pigeons wheels away from the 
upper boughs of the tall trees: 
making for the copse that lines 
one end of the next field but one: 

C.D.D. 



Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children's Newspaper , 
November 17, 1923 

'Tiie photographer to the 
“*• Everest Expedition—which 
is to repeat its attempt to reach 
the summit next Spring—has 
been reminding us of the excite¬ 
ments of that great chapter in 
the history of mountain- 
climbing. 

Captain Finch took 1500 
photographs of the expedition, 
and few men with a camera can 
have had more thrilling experi¬ 
ences, for he describes how once 
his party had a fierce struggle 
with a gale, knowing that if the 
wand once got below the ground- 
sheet of their tent, the tent would 
be lifted up and they would.be 
hurled down 4000 feet to the 
glacier below. 







OUR HOMELAND 


Westminster Abbey. Savc-the-Abbcy 
Week begins on Sunday (Sec column I.) 
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THE ZOOS PREPARE 
FOR WINTER 

By Craven HiU, C N Correspondent at Regent’s Park 


7 



Good countrymen, let me depart alone • . . 


Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, directed by Joseph Mankiewicz, 
has been made into a memorable - him in Hollywood. An 
outstanding performance is given by the American actor 
Marlon Brando as Mark Antony, who is seen in our picture 
standing over Caesar’s body. Above him addressing the 
citizens from the steps of the Senate, is Brutus, 44 tlic noblest 
Roman of them all,” played with compelling dignity by the 
British actor James Mason. 


SENDER OF NELSON’S FAMOUS SIGNAL 


Tn most of the British zoos just 
now the signs of approaching 
winter are unmistakable, but in 
none more so than Whipsnade, 
where numerous animals and birds 
have already gone into winter 
quarters. 

The clearest indications of late 
.uiturnn iu the Bedfordshire zoo- 
park, however, arc to be seen in 
the various deer paddocks, where 
for the past weeks there has been 
much noisy sparring by the stags. 

Not the least aggressive is Old 
Bill, Whipsnadc's line wapiti, 
whose loud battle cry can be 
heard quite-a long way from his 
enclosure. 


Old Bill indeed is attracting a 
good deal of attention just now, 
for he has a habit of “talking” to 
visitors. As soon as he secs any¬ 
one approaching he runs to the 
fence and greets them with a soft 
whinny. He then accompanies his 
visitors along the fence, keeping 
up his curious chatter, as though 
answering their salutations. 

pNClDEN I'ALLV, OHC of tllC IllOSt 

amusing of Whipsnade's birds 
this past season has been a 
common peahen, known to the 
stall' as “Clever Kate.” Katie 
frequently forages close to a 
notice-board warning people to 
keep oil the grass. 

At times, when she glances up, 
it is the easiest thing in the world 
to believe that she is actually read¬ 
ing the notice, as my picture 
shows. 

Regent's Park also signs of 
winter are apparent on every 
hand, with all the tortoises now 
snugly tucked up in their hiberna- 


LONG-LIVED IN THE 
ANIMAL WORLD 

The Copenhagen Zoo has com¬ 
piled an age list of its population 
and claims a number of records 
for animals and birds with known 
ages. 

A walrus of 13 is said to hold 
the record in his class, and other 
“ripe old ages” include a lion 
of 22, a polar bear aged 31, a 
bullfrog of 30, a honey badger of 
20, and a rhesus monkey aged 23. 

T he Zoo, which has the largest 
collection of birds in the world, 
also contains a pair of macaws 
(50), a golden eagle (27), and a 
vulture aged 48, the latter having 
been presented by our own King 
Edward VH during a visit to 
Copenhagen. 


tion box for the cold months, and 
the flamingos “put to bed” each 
evening in their warmed shed. 

A special attraction here shortly 
will be two baby Indian cobras, 
part of a brood of 20 bred recently 
at Bellevue Zoo, Manchester. 

“Cobras arc very rarely hatched 
in captivity,” a Zoo official told 
me. “ We have not been able to 
breed any at Regent's Park since 
the war. The brood hatched at 
Bellevue arc doing well, and when 
wc receive the two promised they 
will be shown in a special higli- 
temperaturc nursery. 

“These babies, however, willbe 
anything but pets. Although only 
a foot or so long, 
they rear up and 
inflate their 
hoods, just like 
their parents, 
and their fangs, 
although minute, 
c o n ta i n quite 
enough venom to 
make these 
young cobras 
very dangerous.” 

Jn conclusion, 
let me relate 
a little story from another part 
of the reptile house. A little girl 
noticed on the alligator tank-bed 
the large number of coppers 
thrown by visitors at the reptiles— 
either “for luck,” or with the 
object of stirring them up. 

She thought she would follow 
suit, and felt in her pocket for a 
coin. She had two—a penny and 
a half-crown. Seizing what she 
thought was the copper, she tossed 
it excitedly at the 'gators, only to 
discover that she had parted with 
the half-crown! 

Somewhat tearfully, she ap¬ 
proached Keeper Dexter, asking 
him if he could reclaim the coin. 
Sympathetically, the keeper took 
across a broom, hoping to be able 
to rake the half-crown out. But 
the alligators, thinking lie was 
about to deliver their meat, caused 
too much commotion. 

However, Mr. Dexter gave the 
little visitor a half-crown from his 
pocket, assuring her that he would 
recoup himself when the pond was 
cleaned out. 

PAIGNTON’S OLD 
TORTOISE 

A Greek tortoise that has been 
in the possession of her family 
for over 60 years has been pre¬ 
sented to Paignton Zoo by Miss 
Brenda Langdon of Exmouth. 

It previously belonged to a 
friend of the family who could 
remember having it since 1850. 


ZOO GOES TO SCHOOL 

Among the animals taken from 
Edinburgh Zoo for an afternoon 
to entertain the children at the 
Westerlca School for Spastic 
Children, in Edinburgh, were two 
orang-utangs, a snake, an arma¬ 
dillo, some penguins, a toad, a 
tortoise, two golden hamsters, a 
giant snail, and Rikkt the mon-. 
goose. 


THE WORLD’S 
DRIEST LAKE 

Many interesting discoveries 
have been made at Lake Eyre by 
the recent expedition sponsored by 
the Royal Geographic Society of 
Australia. 

Lake Eyre, 400 miles north of 
Adelaide, was discovered in 1840 
by Yorkshireman Edward Eyre, 
who then believed it was part of 
Lake Torrens. Subsequently it was 
proved to be a separate lake of 
about 4000 square miles, though 
for the most part it is usually dry. 

For many years the salty crust 
of this vast dry depression was 
thought to be too weak to bear 
the weight of a man, but in 1929 
Dr. Madigan boldly drove a truck 
over its surface, for eleven miles.* 

In 1950 the lake filled with 
water from floods for the first 
time in living memory, and this 
year floodwater has again made it 
resemble a sea-in places, with the 
opposite shore barely visible 
through binoculars. It is extremely 
shallow, however, and members of 
the recent expedition waded out 
about four miles. 

UNEXPLORED REGION 

The party travelled some 70 
miles round its shores in a region 
not known to have been previously 
explored. They came across beds 
of shells 30 feet above the present 
lake level. Among the shells were 
the remains .of freshwater fish 
similar to some found near the. 
prehistoric diprotodon graveyard, 
discovered not long ago at Lake 
Callabonna by Professor R. A. 
Stirton. 

The explorers were constantly 
misled by mirages. What at a 
distance appeared to be a very 
tall camel proved at close quarters 
to be only an old tree trunk. 
Other strange shapes sometimes 
beckoned them out of their way, 
while their companions who were 
ahead of them appeared to be 
walking on stilts. The mirage had 
deceived an earlier expedition 
which reported extensive bays, 
headlands, and islands covered 
with lush vegetation—all illusions. 

Since the lake filled three years 
ago scientists have been eager to 
find whether its waters seep into 
an underground basin, and swell 
the supply of well water in Central 
Australia. 


ANNUAL THRILLS 

The ideas of would-be travellers 
in space have a special appeal for 
boys and girls; landing on the 
Moon, for instance, is a most 
thrilling prospect. 

Harry Hollinson, D.F.C., a 
member of the British Inter¬ 
planetary Society, contributes a 
well-illustrated article on the sub¬ 
ject to the 1954 Lion Annual, 
which also has an exciting picture- 
story of a trip to Outer Space. 

Fiction and fact, indeed, form a 
happy combination in this good 
scven-shillingsworth of school 
yarns, adventure in many lands, 
and gripping pictures. 

Young.sportsmen will be no less 
attracted by the new Champion 
Annual (7s.), with its breezy tales 
of motor-racing, football, cricket, 
icc-hockcy, and speedway racing— 
all well illustrated. 


Few people have ever heard of 
John Pasco, who died on 
November 16 just a century ago. 
Yet he played an important part 
in one of the most glorious events 
in English history, for he was 
Nelson's signal officer on board 
H.M.S. Victory at the Battle of 
Trafalgar; and it was to him that 
Nelson dictated what is perhaps 
the most famous of all signals— 
England expects that every man 
will do his duty. 

Nelson's first intention was to 
begin his signal with England 
confides, but Pasco pointed out 
that as there was no code, flag for 
“confides” it would have to be 
spelt out in full. This would have 
meant using eight flags, whereas 
there was a single code flag to 
represent the word “expects.” 

THE ADMIRAL AGREES 

Nelson at once saw the force of 
Pasco’s argument and told him to 
signal “expects.” 

Not long afterwards, Pasco 
became one of the first casualties 
of the battle; he was badly 
wounded in the right arm and had 
to be carried below. He took no 
further part in the action, and 
never again did he sec his Admiral 
alive. 

Nelson's death was a personal 
tragedy for Pasco, who knew that 
his-Admiral was about to recom¬ 
mend him for promotion from 
lieutenant to commander. In fact, 
he visited the Admiral's enhin iust 


before the battle to discuss the 
matter with him, only to withdraw 
without a word when he found 
Nelson at prayer. 

Without Nelson's backing, 
Pasco's promotion was consider¬ 
ably delayed. Because of this, 
and of the severe wound he had 
received, he was not again em-* 
ployed at sea until 1814, though in 
the meantime he was granted a 
well-deserved pension. 

The delayed promotion re¬ 
stricted his chances of distinguish¬ 
ing himself at sea in wartime. But 
some excitement fell to his lot in 
peacetime when he captained a 
small frigate engaged in hunting 
for smugglers in the English 
Channel. 

In this, as itvevery other com¬ 
mission, he proved himself a most 
capable and conscientious officer, 
who well deserved his promotion 
to rear-admiral six years before his 
death at the age of 79. 


RELIC OF THE 
VICTORY 

Part of Nelson's Victory recently 
graced the luncheon table of 
the Royal Society of St. George in 
Melbourne, Australia. 

It was a gavel made from a 
beam leading to Nelson's private 
apartment in the ship; and it was 
loaned by Mr. Crawford Pasco, a 
great-grandson of the John Pasco 
who is the subject of the article 
above. 



Katie “reads”, a warning 
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TWO MEN IN A 
BOAT 

An adventurous canoe-voyage 
down the treacherous 1450-mile 
course of the Orange River has 
been made by two young South 
Africans, 18-year-old Peter Gibbs 
and 19-year-old David Needham, 
both of Cape Town. 

Starting at the river's source, in 
Basutoland, they soon found that 
it was no friend to navigators. Its 
capricious course lies through 
mountains and deserts, and 
has many rapids, rocks, and 
falls. 

They had to carry their canoe 
through the Drakensberg Range, 
where the river is a roaring 
cascade, and afterwards had to' 
negotiate perilous rapids. 

PLENTY OF FOOD 

In addition to 200 lbs. of cloth¬ 
ing and provisions they carried a 
shotgun, and were able to roast 
wild duck and geese at their river 
-bank camps. Kindly farmers 
supplied them with milk, butter, 
bread, and fresh fruit. 

Their worst mishap was when 
the canoe capsized in rapids; it 
was so badly damaged that they 
had to spend ten days on a farm 
repairing it. The frail crajt finally 
ended its career by sticking fast 
on a sandbank only 40 miles from 
the river’s mouth. 

Undaunted, they finished their 
long journey on foot, having over¬ 
come dangers and difficulties that 
have dismayed better equipped and 
more experienced travellers. It 
had taken them four months! 


GIVE A DOG A GOOD 
NAME 

A survey of the names of 6260 
dogs enrolled in the Tail-Waggers’ 
Club during the first six months of 
this year reveals one effect of 
Coronation year. Quite the most 
popular name is Rex, with Prince 
second and Sandy third. 

On the female side, Judy again 
tops the list, followed by Sally, 
and then Topsy. 



Sporting Flashbacks 
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Zealand Rugby 

MEN PLAY FOR. 
SOCCER Shield/ 

VhE RfcNFUGLY SHIELD, PRIZE, 
for The winner of new Zealand's 

ANNUAL INTER-PROVINCES RU 66 VCOMPE¬ 
TITION, WAS PRESENTED IN I 90 Z BY A 
former Governor , lqropanfurly. And 

IT WAS A CURIOUS STORY. 
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THE MAKERS {(NEH6LM) ^ ' 
WERE ASKED TO EMBOSS 
THE SHIELD) WITH A 
FOOTBALL SCENE. 

They did so, but 
Their Football was gOCCEg/ 
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¥0 MEET THE UNEXPECTED DIFFICULTY, 
UPRIGHTS WERE ADDED To THE GOAL 
AND THE ROUND BALL CUT OUT TO BE 
REPLACED WITH AN OVAL ONE ... 

BUT THE PLAYS ft REMAIN 
The SAME - OLb-PASHIONEb 
Soccer men on 4 celebrates 

(RUGBY TROPHY! R 


SCOUTMASTER OFF TO THE FAR SOUTH 


Bound for a voyage of explora¬ 
tion in the lonely wastes of the 
Antarctic is the Assistant Scout¬ 
master of the 1st Troop Sea 
Scouts, of Molesey, Surrey. 

His name is Norman Arthur 
George Leppard, aged 21, and he 
is now on the Admiralty Survey 
ship John Biscoe with a team of 
12 men. 

The team, which will carry out 
surveys lasting over two years, 
includes geologists who*will study 
the rock and mineral formations 
beneath the ice in South Polar 
regions, meteorologists who will 
study weather conditions, and 
other research scientists. . 

Tall athletic Norman—his 
friends call him “Nag,” after his 
initials—is a member of the 
Surbiton Rugby team, and he 
easily passed the stiff medical 
examination when he applied to 
become a member of the team as 
an assistant surveyor. 

When their ship reaches the 
Antarctic Circle the men will 
occupy a base camp and relieve 
another team which has been 
working from there. 

Here they will live through the 


winter of continuous night which 
lasts six months at. the Poles. They 
will cook, for themselves, mend 
their own clothes, and repair 
equipment. And they will find 
recreation in indoor games, read¬ 
ing back numbers of newspapers 
and magazines, and listening to 
their radio, which will be their sole 
contact with the outside world. 

During the following six 
summer months of continuous 
light they will set off in sledges into 
the vast wastes of snow and ice on 
survey trips lasting two and three 
months at a time. . 


POPULAR MOTELS 

American motorists are making 
more and more use of motels, 
little villages where a traveller can 
drive in, park his car, and spend 
the night in a comfortable cottage. 

All motels have a petrol-filling 
station and a restaurant; some are 
equipped with swimming pools, 
tennis courts, and golf links. 

There are now about 50,000 of 
them in the United States, and this 
year they have accommodated 
about a million motorists every 
night. 


Wrapped in thick woollen and 
weatherproof clothing (and by 
then wearing thick beards), they 
will rest in light, portable tents, 
and generally fend for themselves. 
Part of their food will be seal 
meat. 

On these trips the leader must 
accurately calculate distances and 
positions as well as assess the 
weather from the radio reports. 
It is vital for the party to return 
to base before the long winter 
night sets in again and their stores 
are exhausted. 

An unforeseen blizzard which 
hinders travel or causes the men 
to remain for days in their tents, 
or a miscalculation of distance, 
are among the hazards to be 
avoided. But colds and influenza 
are almost unknown. 

When they return again to the 
base camp they will find that thick 
pack ice bars the approach of the 
parent ship. They will also find 
that while it melted during their 
trips, the ship had brought in fresh 
stores, together with fresh batches 
of magazines and newspapers, and, 
most welcome of all, letters from 
home. 


The Children’s Newspaper, November 14, 1953 

MYSTERIOUS 

VALLEY 

Not the least of the world’s 
heroes are those who give devoted 
service to their fellow beings in 
almost unknown corners of the 
earth, untouched by western 
civilisation. 

We are reminded of them by 
Ursula Graham Bower's new book 
—The Hidden Land (John Murray, 
18s.)—which tells of strange ex¬ 
periences among primitive folk in 
the virtually unexplored wilds of 
northern Assam. 

The Hidden Land is a mountain 
valley where a tribe called the 
Apa Tanis have established a little 
world of their own. 

QUARRELSOME NEIGHBOURS 

AH around them live the 
quarrelsome Dallas, a people, who 
maintain family feuds which in¬ 
volve them in kidnappings, slavery, 
and murder. 

The Apa Tanis are a complete 
contrast. A settled community, 
they resolve their disputes by 
peaceful means, but are strong 
enough to protect themselves 
against their warlike and barbarous 
neighbours. 

In their valley of 20 square 
miles, some 20,000 of them feed 
and clothe themselves by careful 
and skilful cultivation. 

TEARS ON DEPARTURE 

To this valley came Ursula 
Graham Bower with her husband, 
who was appointed political officer 
in the region after the Second 
World War. 

At first she found them “grubby 
and scruffy ”—rude, dirty, thieving 
savages; but there were tears from 
the Api Tanis when at last, their 
diplomatic mission over, she and 
her husband had to leave the 
Hidden Land. The British couple 
had won the hearts of these 
primitive people. 

It is a fascinating, absorbing 
book, and underlying it all is a 
quiet, rare courage. 


THE AFRICAN JOURNEYS OF MUNGO PARK—picture-story of a famous explorer (2) 


The Scottish doctor, Mungo Park, had undertaken to 
trace the course of the River Niger, then unknown to 
Europeans. On December 2, 1795, he left Pisania on the 


Gambia, and travelled towards the unexplored interior of 
Africa. He took with him a quantity of goods to ex¬ 
change for food, but was sopn plundered of a great part 


of it by native rulers who demanded “presents” before 
they would allow him to pass through their territories. 
Undaunted, he rode on witfi his two native servants. 



Mungo’s luck turned. He was befriended by 
the nephew of a neighbouring “ king,” who 
was visiting Joag. Tills young man offered to 
escort him to his uncle’s dominions, and Mungo 
travelled on with him and his party. In the 
woods the superstitious native tied a dead hen 
to a tree, explaining that it was a sacrifice to 
the “ spirits of the woods,” whom he described 
as 44 dangerous white beings with flowing hair.” 


Soon Mungo had his first experience of crossing 
an African river. Getting the donkeys and 
horses to swim over took two hours. Mungo 
went by canoe but a native, curious to see what 
the white man had in a box, upset the craft 
in shallow water. In sodden clothes Mungo 
marched on and reached the next kingdom, 
Kasson. But at the fi*st town he was forced 
to hand over half his remaining goods. 


At the capital of Kasson he was lucky again. 
He met a native trader who knew the British 
merchant at Pisania, Dr. Laidley. This man 
willingly advanced Mungo a quantity of gold dust 
in exchange for a paper entitling him to recover 
the amount in goods from Dr. Laidley. Mungo 
sent a present to the king and this time received 
one in return—a white bullock, useful as food 
for the explorer and his servants. 


Mungo learned that war had broken out among 
these Negro states, and the kingdom of Kaarta, 
which lay on his route, was being invaded by 
its neighbour, Bambarra. He was told the 
warriors of both sides would think he was a 
spy, so He decided to turn north and pass through 
the Moorish kingdom of Ludamar. In the 
eastern part of Kaarta, he met hundreds of 
refugees fleeing from the Bambarrans, 


Can Mungo avoid becoming involved in this ferocious native war? See next week’s instalment 
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Continuing - * - *- ■ + ■ 


DANGER MOUNTAIN 

*by Patrick Pringle « 


Jack and Robin Hilton are with 
their parents in Switzerland . They 
go ski-ing with Junge, the daughter 
of a ski-instructor , and help catch 
a thief named Otto who stole an 
attache, case from the hotel. The 
boys are looking at a 20-franc note 
when the hotel manager tells them 
it is a forgery. The boys learn 
that it urn passed by a baker 
named Rocco. 

11. Another suspect 

Tr was too late in the evening for 
1 them to follow up their dis¬ 
covery. Besides, as Jack pointed 
out, they could not very well go 
to Rocco and ask him about it. 

“Well see what Junge says in 
the morning,” he said. 

The next morning the boys had 
an early breakfast and collected 
their packed lunches. The hotel 
seemed deserted when they walked 
to the entrance. Then a man 
came round the corner—and Jack 
stopped dead. * * 

The man saw the boys, looked 
puzzled for a moment, and then 
suddenly smiled. 

“We have met before, I think.” 
He held out his hand. 

Jack stared, gulped, and tried to 
smile back. 

“Yes,” he said, and shook 
hands. 


Escape in the night 

It was the man who had jumped 
oil the train at Basle, when they 
were crossing the frontier into 
Switzerland. 

“It's a small world,” he told 
Robin, shaking hands with him. 

“Yes,” agreed Robin, goggle- 
eyed. 

“But we were not introduced. 
My name is Ritter.” 

Jack introduced Robin and him¬ 
self. 

“Have you come to ski?” he 
managed to ask. 

“To try.” Ritter laughed. 
“Every Swiss can ski—that is a 
rule. I am the exception that 
proves the rule—the worst ski-er 
in the world! But I am delay¬ 
ing you. Before you go—can you 
tell me the way to the bar?” 

Jack told him, adding, “I don't 
think it's open yet.” 

“They will open for me,” said 
the Swiss* with a smile and what 
looked suspiciously like a wink. 

They watched him walk along 
the corridor and turn the comer. 

“Shall we follow him?” whis¬ 
pered Robin. 

“Of course not. We must go 
and see the village policeman.” 

Junge was waiting for them out¬ 
side the hotel. 

“I have news,” she began. 

“So have we, lots of it, but it 
will all have to wait,” said Jack. 
“We've got to see the policeman 
at once.” 

“You can’t,” Junge told him. 
“He’s in bed.” 

“What!” 

“The doctor is with him. He 
has concussion. He wilt go to 
hospital, 1 think.” 


“Then Otto-” 

“Escaped in the night. Or 
rather was rescued.” 

They went into the ski store, 
and Junge quickly told the story. 
The policeman had been found 
lying outside the cell in the 
schoolhouse. The keys had been 
taken oil him, and Otto had been 
released. A pair of handcuffs was 
missing. Rudi and the other in¬ 
structor were trying to pick up 
Otto’s tracks, but they had little 
hope, as it had snowed in the early- 
hours of the morning. 

“Rudi says it will snow again 
today,” Junge added. “But why 



It was a hit unnerving at first, 
to be suspended in mid-air 

do you want to see the police¬ 
man?” 

Jack told her quickly about 
Ritter. 

“1 do not see why he should 
be connected with Otto and the 
theft,” said Junge. 

“1 don't suppose he is. But 
that’s nothing compared with what 
happened last night.” 

Jack began to tell Junge of the 
discovery of the forgery, and her 
eyes widened. He was just coming 
to their conversation with Henri 
when they saw a man walking 
down the road. It was Ritter. 

Junge shook her head when they 



1 What is the postage on an 
ordinary 1-oz. letter to 
France? 

2 What is an ogre? 

3 Where are the Windward 
Islands? 

4 Which of the Armed Forces 
of Britain is referred to as the 
Senior Service? 

5 What is a male duck called? 

6 Retard means to delay, 
demolish, or deny? 

7 Which is the bigger: Canada 
or the United States? 

8 How many notes of music 
are there in an octave? 

Answers on page 12 


asked her if she had seen him in 
Edelberg before. 

“We ought to follow him now, 
said Robin. 

“The trouble is that he knows 
us,” Jack pointed out, 

“I shall follow him, then,” said 
Junge. “He cannot go far, for he' 
is not on skis.” 

A few minutes later Ritter 
passed again. He was going back 
to the hotel. 

Junge was following some 
distance behind. She turned into 
the ski store. 

“He only went to the baker,” 
she said. 

“What, Rocco?” asked Jack ex¬ 
citedly. 

“Yes.” Junge looked surprised. 
“HoW did you know his name?” 

Jack then finished his account 
of the previous night’s events: 
She caught his excitement when 
he added that Ritter had asked 
them the way to the bar. 

“What are you going to do now. 
Jack?” 

“I’d like to see fhe police. 
Won't there be another one com¬ 
ing now that the regular man is 
laid out?” 

“They may send a relief from 
Frutigen if he's expected to be 
long in hospital. But he may not 
come for a few days.” - 
“You mean they’ll leave the 
place without any police when 
there’s a crime-wave like this?” 
exclaimed Robin. 

“I’d like a talk with Rudi,” said 
his brother. 

“It’s a bit late now,” Junge told 
him. “He will soon be starting 
his class on the nursery slopes.” 

On the chair-lift 

It was a quiet little group that 
set off for the chair-lift, but 
both Jack and Robin brightened 
considerably when they reached 
the chair-lift station. 

The chairs were in pairs, and 
Junge suggested that she and 
Robin should go first and Jack 
follow by himself. The attendant 
secured their skis, made sure they 
.could not fall out, and the next 
moment they were off. 

It was a bit unnerving at first, 
to be suspended in mid-air by an 
overhead cable, but after the first 
minute or so Robin began to enjoy 
it. They were out of sight of the 
hotel, but could see quite a lot of 
the rest of the village. Junge lent 
Robin her field-glasses so that he 
could look round the valley. He 
was quite sorry when they reached 
the top. 

Jack arrived a few moments 
later, and they went into the res- 
- taurant attached to the upper 
station. Junge knew the man in 
charge, and they left their sand¬ 
wiches with him. Then they went 
out again and put on their skis. 

They found themselves on a 
wide • ledge, with many gentle 
slopes and a few steep ones. The 
whole area was deserted, and they 
seemed to be alone in the world. 

At her suggestion they tried a 

Continued on page 10 


Hitch on to 

HORALONG 
.CASSIDY'S 

* favourite sweet! 




*You all know Hoppy —that 
Wild West star of screen, 
radio and televlsi 


Hitch on to some real fine sweets—hitch on to 
Spangles! They’re Hopalong Cassidy’s favourite 
sweet and they’ll be yours, too. You get a lovely 
lot for only three pennies—better gallop right 
down to your sweet shop and get some now! 


Handily packed, delicious to eat 

SPANGLES 

Hoppy’s favourite sweet! 

P.S. Get a packet of d ie wonderful pink-and-white Mint Spangles tool 

Can you spot these docs; 




Otart dog spotting right away on the celebrated 
^ form (L523) which your teacher can obtain in bundles of 50 
(together with free chart in full colour identifying 95 breeds) from 

R. Harvey Johns, Chief Dog Spotter, 30 Seymour St., London, W.t, 

Please hand this to your teacher who will appreciate 
that Dog Spotting is an educational, open air activity 
sponsored by The National Canine Defence League 
to encourage kindness to animals. 


J Teacher’s Name 
I Address.. 


I 



DS/CNI I 
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CAN YOU NAME THESE STAMPS ? 

AMAZING! EASY! 



FREE 

STAMP 
COMPETITION 


Hundreds of valuable prizes of Huge Loose Leaf Stamp Albums, 
Illustrated Stamp Albums, Stamps, Collecting Kits, etc., etc. 

This grand competition is open to all boys and girls who send for a 
selection of our WORLD FAMOUS APPROVALS. 


1 enclose 3<7. postage for a selection of stamps 
on Approval and Competition Entry Form . 
r 

NAME __ 


ADDRESS... 


AVON STAMPS 

DEPT. CN26 

55 THE AVENUE 
LOWESTOFT 



SPLENDID 
MAGNIFIER 

two Jugoslavia 
Red Cross and 
Belgian Postal 
Centenary issue stamps 

if you ask for our fine Approval 
Selection and send 2Jd. stamp for the above free gift to : 

BIG BEN STAMPS {D & 

72 Lancaster Gate, London, W.2 



FREE 

FINE NEW 


6 


Br. EMPIRE 

(illustrated) 

A Genuine Offer! All Free 
to collectors asking to see 
our famous ‘'Quality” 
Approvals (discount or nett.) 
Send 3cl. (abroad 6d.) for 
our postage and Ilhis.' list. IF you wish you may join “THE CODE STAMP CLUB,” 
Sub. 1/-. You receive Badge, Membership Card listing fine Gifts, and Approvals sent 
monthly. (Gifts include plated Tweezers, etc.) Please state if adult collector. 
Monthly selections a speciality (Postal Sec. Est. 1897.) For a fair deal write to: 
WRIGHTS STAMP SHOP (Dept. 25), 29 Palace Street, CANTERBURY, Kent. 


200 STAMPS FREE 

.to all applicants for our discount 
Approvals. Write now. 
Return postage appreciated 

P. OWEN (CN 118) 

“Bayona,” Heysoms Avenue, 
GREENBANK, NORTHWICII, CHESHIRE 


STAMPS ON APPROVAL 


.. „ have three ranges ol Approvals. 

1. Br. Cols, (many MINT including 
LATEST ISSUES). 

2. GREAT BRITAIN. 

3. U.S.A. 

Send for selections of the countries which 
interest YOU! PROMPT and INDIVIDUAL 
attention, and, remember—we send POST 
TREE I 

BENNETT (C). 

44 Barrel Road, RETFORD. Notts. 



NSTER PACKET FREE!! 


Containing Stamps from all 5 Continents— 

ASIA, AFRICA. N. & S. AMERICA, AUSTRALASIA, EUROPE 

This’ really wonderful packet includes stamps from all these countries: 
India, Japan, Siam, Kenya, Nigeria, S. Africa, French Colonies, Chile, Mexirio, 
Arginine, U.S.A., Brazil, Australia, New Zealand, Hungary, Roumania, Eire, 
Finland, Great Britain, France, Belgium, Italy, etc. What a grand collection 
to help fill your album! Send at once, enclosing od. stamp, and request our 
famous all-world pictorial Approvals, and receive this packet absolutely FREE. 
Album and Accessory list sent free. 


A. ROBERTS 


(Dept. CN), 37 CHESTNUT ROAD, 
RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 


SPORTS 

JJarry Sluman, of Battersea 
County School, is only just 14, 
but he is one of the most promising 
schoolboy centre-forwards in the 
country. A regular member of the 
South London Boys’ XI last 
season, he appeared in a schoolboy 
international trial match and 
might have gained his cap but for 
ill-health. This season he has 
already played for London against 
Manchester in a floodlit match. 

Yet another county cricket club 
has appointed a professional 
to captain the side next season. 
All lovers of the game will feel 
that Douglas Wright fully desrves 
the honour to captain Kent. He 
made his county debut in 1932, 
has taken over 1700 wickets with 
his leg-break bowling, and has 
appeared 34 times for ffngland. 

^Then a British athlete beats an 
existing record, he receives a 
commemorative plaque. Recently, 
Gordon Pirie was presented with 
14 of these plaques—all gained 
during the past season. Actually, 
he should have received 26, but 
an athlete breaking the same 
record more than once during a 
season can only receive one 
plaque. 

Nearly an hour before he was 
expected at the finishing post, 
Wally Hayward, the 45-year-old 
South African long-distance cham¬ 
pion, completed the run from Bath 
to London, having covered the 
100 miles in 12 hours 20 minutes 
28 seconds. Hayward holds every 
distance record in his own country. 

Y pair °f homing pigeons will be 
used by a Soccer team at 
Thetford, Norfolk, to fly home 
half-time and full-time scores of 
the club’s away matches. 


SHORTS 

Y Np w cricket organisation—the 
Association of Cricket Umpires 
—has been formed, with Douglas 
Jardine, former England Test 
Captain, as president, and Frank 
Chester as vice-president. The 
association hopes to organise 
courses for umpires and teachers 
all over the country, thus improv¬ 
ing the standard of umpiring in all 
classes of cricket. 

J^rian Barr, 17-year-old Wat¬ 
ford table tennis star, who 
has been playing the game for 
only two years, receives his 
first international honour when 
he plays for England’s boys’ team 
against Sweden at Worthing, on 
Monday. Another member of the 
team is 16-year-old Michael Mc¬ 
Laren, who recently made his 
international debut in the junior 
match with Germany. 

Y LF -Willingham, the Birming¬ 
ham amateur cyclist, of the 
Concorde club, is the 1953 British 
League of Racing Cyclists’ hill 
climb champion. He ascended the 
3j-mile course at Snake Hill, 
Derbyshire, in 16. minutes 7.6 
seconds, to set up a new record 
and beat the professional cyclists 
who competed. 

R eo Parnell has long been one 
of Britain’s most famous 
racing motorists; now another 
Parnell, nephew Roy, is to take 
part in the sport—as a car tester. 

^he annual four-mile Runners v. 

Cyclists cross-country race at 
Sompting, Sussex, was won for the 
second year in succession by 
Aubrey Dockett of Worthing 
Excelsior. All ten of these races 
have been won by the cyclists, but 
the team prize has been taken 
eight times by the Worthing 
Harriers. 


DANGER MOUNTAIN 


Continued from page 9 

few gentle slopes at first, but both 
Jack and Robin fell at the first 
attempt. 

“You are probably stiff,” Junge 
encouraged them. “You will soon 
get used to it.” 

They were stiff, but they did not 
improve very- quickly. 

“We seem worse than when we 
started,” Jack complained. “I 
reckon we can only do it when 
we’ve got some crooks to chase.” 

“That is the best time to ski 
well,” said Junge * with a smile. 
“ But really you are improving.” 

After a while, Junge suggested a 
little tour. “We must not go far, 
for it might snow again,” she 
added. 

Jack looked at the sky. There 
were a few clouds in the distance, 
but overhead it was blue and the 
sun was still shining. 

“The wind,” explained Junge. 

It was a strong, steady wind, and 
on the less sheltered slopes the 
powdery snow was whirled round 
continuously. 

Junge led them diagonally up 
one of the steeper slopes, and 
paused at the top. Looking down, 
they could see where they had 
caught Otto on the edge of the 
Dark Forest.' 


“That is where Rudi and the 
others went down.” She pointed 
to what looked like a sheer drop. 

She offered Jack the field- 
glasses, and he tried to pick out 
landmarks, but it looked un¬ 
familiar now. 

“It’s terribly steep,” he said. 

“It is steeper over here.” She 
pointed to the other side of the 
slope on which they were standing. 

“There’s someone ski-ing over 
there,” said Robin, following her 
gaze. “ Gosh, they’re going at a 
terrific speed!” 

Jack turned and focused the 
field-glasses on two figures that 
were going rapidly down the slope. 

“One is Anton, I think,” said 
Junge, shading her eyes. “That is 
his crouching style. I do not 
know the other- 

“If it weren’t for his ski cap,” 
said Jack, “I’d almost say it was 
the Professor.” The ski-ers made 
a turn then, and he saw their faces 
more clearly, “It is!” he ex¬ 
claimed. “It’s Dr. Marcus—the 
Professor!” 

“But he can’t ski,” objected 
Robin. 

“I think he is ski-ing very well,” 
said Junge, who was seldom sur¬ 
prised at anything. 

To be continued 
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BARGAIN STAMP PACKETS AU Different 


50 Airmails 
50 Argentine 
25 Bolivia 
25 Ceylon 
25 Iceland 
25 Jamaica 
25 Liechtenstein 
25 Manchuria 
50 Norway 
25 S.W. Africa 
25 Vatican 


2/9 

1/3 

1/8 

1/6 

3/4 

2 /- 

1/6 

lb 

3/- 

2 /- 


100 Bulgaria 
100 Finland. 
200 France 
200 Germany 
100 Gt. Britain 
200 Hungary 
100 Jugoslavia 
100 Portugal 
100 Russia 
100 French Cols 


3 /- 
2/9 
3/2 
2/4 
7/6 
2/4 
2/6 
3b 
3/6 

3b 


300 Brft.Empiro 6/9 


j" CORONATION SETS 1 

Crown Colonies : 62 values Mint 14/6 I 


25 Burma 2/3 
25 Cuba 1/6 
25 Iraq 1/- 
25 Kenya 2/6 
25 Malta 2/6 
25 Saar 2/- 
25 Siam 1/6 
25 Syria 1/9 


50 Chile 1/9 100 China 1/2 
50 Egypt 2/3 100 Czech. 1/6 
50 Eire 4/6 100Francel/3 
50 Iran 2/3 100 Italy 1/6 
50 India 1/- 100 Japan 1/6 
50 Peru 2/3 100 Spain 1/9 
50 Tunis 2/6 100 Swiss 2/6 
50 U.S.A. 1/2 100 WorldlOd. 
FEEE GIFT with orders of 2/6 and over. 
Postage 2i d. extra. Full list FEEE on request. 
D. C. SINCLAIRE 

126 Erskine Road, SUTTON, Surrey. 


r . . ; ■■■•■= « ^ • 
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THE YANKS packet contains six large 
modern pictorial stamps of U.S.A. You 
rrmst have these, they are FREE. Just 
enclose 3d. postage requesting Approvals 
and price list of sets, albums, etc. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND, LTD. 
(G N) WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL 



FREE British Colonial GIFT \ 


i 

► 
► 
► 
► 
► 
► 
► 
► 
► 


FREE POSTAGE 


All applicants for my popular Discount . 
Approvals will receive a mint set of ] 
DOMINICA (Island Scenes) FREE, * 
and I will pay the postage to you. Just 
send a letter or postcard. Also CHEESE I 
LABELS available on Approval. < 

‘SELECTIONS,’ 306 London Rd., Staines, Mdx. I 

IUULAAAAAAAAAA! 

YAL HISTORICAL 
COMMEMORATIVE PACKET 

CORONATION STAMP OF 
QUEEN ELIZABETH II 

This beautiful stamp of South. Africa 
together with an Australian Silver 
Jubilee stamp, 2 Coronation stamps 
of King George VI and a Silver 
Wedding stamp are offered FREE to 
applicants for my bargain discount Approvals 
and enclosing 3 d. for postage. 

S. SALMON (CN111), 119 Beecheroft Rd.. IPSWICH 


FBEEffi 


JOIN OIK STAMP CLUB 

and you will receive a 
BEAUTIFUL SET OF STAMPS FREE 
every month. Also a lovely badge. 
Join today. 6 Months’ membership. 1/- 

GLOBE STAMPS 

7 NORTHGATE, BECCLES 


COUSTITUTION—CONSTITUTIOU 

Those interesting varieties occur sometimes 
in the XEW CONSTITUTION issue of 

MONTENEGRO 

We have a few more mint sets of 6 catalogued 
3/4, guaranteed unchecked for varieties. We 
shall be glad to send a set to everybody asking 
for our discount Approvals and enclosing 2 *d. 
for postage. Do not wait. Write today. 
BATTSTAMPS 

5 Home Road, London, S.W.ll. 

PORTUGUESE GUINEA 

-*• PACKET FREE * 

We offer a brand-new Set of 3 from this 
“hard to get’* country, depicting TROPICAL 
IXSECTS. Beautifully designed and coloured 
stamps on a really novel subject. Send 2Jd. 
for SPLENDID APPROVALS. 
COOMBER’S STORES 
20 Melbourne Road, CHATHAM, Kent 

‘TAKE YOUR CHOICE GIFT SCHEME ’ 

ABSOLUTELY FREE, either 

Our very colourful “Nature Set” —including 
stamps showing butterflies, beetles, animals, 
flowers, and other interesting wild life scenes, 

or 

A complete set of giant GERMAN stamps 
together with particulars of many other free 
gifts. To all collectors requesting our 
Approvals, stating choice of gift, and 
enclosing 3 d. postage to: 

THE DAVMAR STAMP CO., 

83 Margaret Rd., East Barnet, Herts. 


SUPER 

STAMP WALLET 


containing 

MAGNIFICENT MINT 
1953 SAN MARINO 
SPORTS SET (including 
TRIANGLES) PLUS MANY 
OTHER FINE WHOLE WORLD 
STAMPS, MINT AND USED. 

Request Approvals and 
• enclose 3d, stamp. 

J. E.&M. A. POWELL 

(Dept. C.N.) 

89 CRAIGDALE ROAD, 
HORNCHURCH, ESSEX 
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BEAUTIFUL 
c-x LARGE 
OVTRIANCULAR 

PICTORIAL 


FREE 


MINT STAMPS 


Just ask for our Discount Approvals and 
enclose 2 Id* stamp . 

If you like a lot for your money enclose 
2/6 P.O. for a 2 oz. packet of “ Dealer's 
Mixture”—approx, 250-300 stamps of 
the Whole World on and off paper. 

W. BAKER, C.N.C 

24 SIDE, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 


100 STAMPS—FREE 

100 different STAMPS OP THE 
WORLD offered free to readers who 
wish to see Approvals and enclose 2id. 
postage (Overseas 4cl,). Do not miss 
this wonderful gift—send now. 

WOOLCOCK, 

27 Cape Road, Seaton, Workington, 
Cumberland; 

25 ^PICTORIALS 

plus PERFORA¬ 
TION GAUGE and 
HINGES 

to all sending 4d. in stamps for my discount 
Approvals. FREE GIFTS MONTHLY. 

ROLAND HENLEY Farnworth, Lancs. 



s 
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3 latest Giant Diamond 
Bi-coloured Sports stamps 
from Hungary FREE with 
my Better Value Approvals. 

Please send stamp to : 

ROY COLLYER 

109 Pershore Road, 

Birmingham, 5 # 


1,000 STAMPS 7/6 

ALL DIFFERENT. NO GT. BRITAIN 
500, 3/61 250, 1/9: 100, lOd. 

Br. Empire: 100, 1/6: 200, 3/6; 300, 7/3; 
500, 15/6. Triangulars : 10, 1/6; 25, 4/6; 
50, 10/-; 100,30/-. Ely. Engines: 15, 1/6; 
25 2/6; 50. 5/6- Maps: 10, 1/6; 25,2/9. 

. Ships: 10, 1/3; 25, 2/6. 

All current British Colonial mint stamps In 
stock, including Coronation stamps and all 
new Elizabethan issues. Lists on request. 
S. TATLOW fit SONS, Eckington, Sheffield 


Write for Approvals and How to Get 

| 500 STAMPS FREE j 

enclosing 2Id. stamp. 

FLORAL COMPANY 

“The Bungalow,” 42 Cuilford Avenue, 
Surbiton, Surrey. 


rnCC STAMPS ALL DIFFERENT 

fT bl sU fa including Jet 13 omber, Sky- 
.a master Plane, Railway En- 

I O O gine an d other Fine Stamps 
B 'kJ ^0 all applicants requesting 

Bargain Discount Approvals enclos¬ 
ing 4d. for postage, etc. (Without 
Approvals 1/3.) 

A. E. HUGHES (CN), 

34 Lochaline Street, London, W.6 


~A NEW- 


BOX OF MAGIC! 

A complete Box of Tricks suitable 
for all ages. 

Price 5/- Post Free. Send for List. 
BCM/TRICKS 

67 BATIIA31 STREET, LONDON, N.W.l 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

Austria or Belgium; 12 different 1/3; 

25, 2/6; 50, 5/-; 100, 10/-. 
India, Italy or Sweden; 12 different 
1/6; 25, 3/-; 50, 6/-; 100, 12/-. 

4 page list available 3d. 
CHEESE LABELS: 25 different 1/9; 
50, 3/-; 75, 5/*; 100, 7/-; 200, 15/-. 
16 page catalogue for 1/3 post free. 
E.H.W. LTD. (Dept. MBL), 

42 Victoria Street, London, S.W.l. 



O e- / carr. 

__ __ Baroain price pd. ; 

plain sewing. A real sewing machine which 
any girl will bo proud to possess. Strongly I 
built. Clamps to table—perfectly safe. AH I 
moving parts aro protected. Takes large I 
size Cotton Reel and No. 1 Singer | 
.Tamily needle. Can only Uq obtained in | 
this country from us. Order Now. I 
FairmlleMail Order Co. C.N.Wcybridge, Surrey | 


GRASSHOPPER GLACIER 


Three weeks ago the CN wrote 
of a scientist who has been investi¬ 
gating one of America’s natural 
curiosities at Grasshopper Glacier, 
where thousands of grasshoppers 
are found perfectly preserved in 
the ice. Now a report has been 
issued on this phenomenon by the 
Smithsonian Institution of Wash¬ 
ington. 

The glacier is nearly 11,000 feet 
high. Swarms of grasshoppers 
which were carried over it by air 
currents in past centuries became 
paralysed with cold, and fell like 
hail onto the ice. They are im¬ 
bedded in it in vast numbers. 

At the bottom of the glacier, 
where it melts, the refrigerated 
grasshoppers are eagerly seized 
on by birds; others are also eaten 
by fish in a nearby stream. 

Even so, millions of the de-iced 
insects are left to decay. A 
scientist approaching the foot of 
the glacier some years ago said 
he noticed the odour of some¬ 
thing rotten a quarter of a mile 
away. He found piles of melted 
grasshoppers from two to four feet 
high which were “smelling to high 
heavens.” 

The lowest layers of the insects 
are thought to have Iain there for 
nearly 600 years, the period having 
been calculated by a new method 
called the Carbon 14 Test. This 
method is based on the fact that 


Carbon 14 decays at- a certain 
rate, so that by finding the amount 
still existing in a frozen grass¬ 
hopper, the insect's age can be 
estimated. 

It is possible that swarms of 
grasshoppers that .devastated the 
western prairies like locusts in the 
1870s and 1880s perished on this 
glacier. 

Some of the frozen specimens, 
have been identified as the Rocky 
Mountain grasshopper, the sort 
that attacked the farmers* crops. 
This species has almost completely 
disappeared since its last big 
flights of the last century. 


STAMP NEWS 

A u stria has issued a stamp com¬ 
memorating the 150th anni¬ 
versary of the Linz Theatre; also 
a five-value set bearing a surcharge 
for the rebuilding of the Evangeli¬ 
cal School in Vienna. 

'J’iie National Museum at Vaduz 
is being- honoured by three 
new Liechtenstein' stamps. 

^ new Belgian stamp shows the 
King wearing his spectacles. 
Belgians did not think the earlier 
stamp was true to life. 

T HE Canadian starqp featuring 
the oil industry is' to be 
replaced by one featuring the 
textile industry. 


-C N Competition No. 40- 

Win a Complete Puppet Theatre 


^WO First Prizes are to be won in this week’s competition ! Each 
is a complete outfit for giving puppet shows—a stage 3 feet 6 
inches wide, with curtains and scenery, three full-size string puppets, 
and a book of plays. 

To try for one of these exciting C N awards—or one of the ten book- 
token consolation prizes—solve this “wheels” puzzle, and send in 
your entry without delay ! 

Our pictures below show ten different kinds of wheels, and you 
simply have to name each type. The answers are among the following : 
Bicycle wheel , Aeroplane landing wheel, Roller-skate wheel , Cart wheel, 
Tractor wheel , Chair-castor wheel* Dinner-wagon wheel, Fly-wheel , Lawn- 
mower wheel, Steam-roller wheel. Wheelbarrow wheel , Motor-cycle 
wheel. Car steering wheel. Scooter wheel. Ship's wheel. Van wheel. Spinning 
wheel, Locomotive wheel , Cog wheel. Paddle wheel. 

After carefully studying the pictures, write your ten answers in a neat 
numbered list on a postcard or piece of plain paper, with your full 
name, age, and address. Ask a parent or guardian to sign your entry 
to say it is all your own work, firmly attach the C N competition token 
(which you cut from the foot of the back page of this issue) and post to : 

C N Competition No. 40 , 

3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.), 

to arrive not later than Tuesday, November 24, the closing date. 

Puppet Theatres will be awarded to the boy and girl sending the 
neatest correct entries according to age, and Book Tokens to ten runners- 
up. The Editor’s decision is final. 

NOTE : The competition is open to all readers under 17 living in Great 
Britain , Northern Ireland, and the Channel Islands . 
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Win a £50 holiday voucher in 
this great painting competition 
or one of these super 



Portable radios 
Bicycles 


Electric trains 
Cameras 
Tennis rackets 
Watches 
Dolls’ prams 
Talking dolls 
Tricycles 
Cricket bats 


Just ask Mummy to get the 
entry form next time she’s 
at the chemist. There are 
two age-groups—up to S 
and between 9-12 inclusive. 
So don’t forget: See you 
get your entry form. Go in 
—and good luck. Separate 
prizes for boys and girls. 


Paint boxes 
National Savings Certificates 


SevenSeaS 


PURE COD LIVER OIL 


Health and strength from the sea 


SCOTTISH MADE KILTS 

in Clan Tartans. The ideal present, colourful 
and lasting. But let it lie a real Kilt, mado 
by experts. Send stamp, addressed envelope 
giving as many details as possible. Give 
Height it for a lady or gentleman and ago 
nud height if for children, and we shall send 
an estimate. We are expert and experienced 
Kiltmakers and guarantee a perfect production. 

Overseas readers should Air Mail us. 

J. LVIacDAVID & SON, 

KILT MAKERS, CREETOWN, SCOTLAND 

4 stamps oi Queen Elizabeth. 

4 pictorial stamps of Europe. 

4 pictorial stamps of Asia. 

4 pictorial stamps of Africa. 

4 pictorial stamps of America. 

All absolutely FREE to every appli¬ 
cant for our higli-dass anil high 
discount Approvals. Enclose 2 ]d. 
postage, please. 

D. VEITCH & CO. 

54-56 Blackett St., Newcastle-on-Tyne 


MATCH-BOX LABELS 

and 

CHEESE LABELS 

On /Ipproeal, pGrfic uTars, stamp. 

CIGARETTE CARDS 

List, 1,700 diflerent sets, 6d. post free. 

Mrs. M. B. SMITH, 

56 Portland Street, London, S.E.17 

DO YOU WANT 

the most realistic Tabic Football Came obtain¬ 
able? The game that has a marked-out playins-- 
field. real live action, footballers and goal¬ 
keeper—then ask your local store. Toy or 
Sports dealer for ‘Peter Tan’ Ecgd. KIK-A* 
GOAL. Thi3 magnified!t game is only 25/-, 
cr post freo from: 

CECIL COLEMAN, LTD. (Dept. F), 

136/146 Pentonville Road, London, N.T. 


iTw^pinirw 


YACHTS STAMP FREE 



MMN 


ABSOLUTELY FREE. To all who 

write for a Selection of Windsor f 
Stamps On Approval, wc will send 
Absolutely Free this nice NEW f 
ZEALAND stamp, one of the famous 
Health series, depicting a Yacht 1 
Race. Just write for Yachts Stamp 
Free and ask to see a Selection of I 
Windsor Stamps On Approval. Please * 
enclose 2 Id. stamp for postage to you, | 
and write now before-you forget and ^ 
miss this wonderful opportunity to 
increase the value and interest of 
your very own collection. 


WINDSOR STAMP CO. (DEPT. CN), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 
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ZERO HOUR 

“Did you keep cool when the 
lion came at you?” asked a 
breathless young admirer of a 
traveller just back from Darkest 
Africa. 

“Cool?” came the answer. “I 
was so cool that my teeth were 
chattering.” 

Double meaning 

The two missing words are 
similarly pronounced, but have 
different meanings . Can you find 
what they are? 

“Y ou °ff er me job,” said 

Sam, 

“I’ll-the chance all right; 

To sail a ship on foreign-, 

Would give me great delight.” 

SODS 'D2p$ 


SCARECROW 

WTith a big potato and three long 
feathers you can make a * 
“ hawk ” which ■ will frighten ‘ the 
birds from your seed beds. 

Thread a long string through the 
middle of the potato, stick in two 
feathers as wings and the third for 
a tail, and suspend your'hawk 
from a long stick stuck in the 
ground. It will swing in the wind 
and scare the birds. 

On this day . . . 

Nowadays, November 11 is 
dedicated to the memory of 
those who died in the two World 
Wars, but it is also remembered 
as the day of St. Martin, patron of 
France. 

Like St. Paul, it is said that he 
saw a vision which led him to 
offer himself to the Church. He 
eventually became Bishop of 
Tours 
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JACKO AND CHIMP ARE STILL TYRELESS 


Crossivorcl Puzzle 

RHADING ACROSS. 1 One a 
clay keeps the doctor away. 

5 Devoured. 8 Ocean. 9 Kind of 
gourd. 11 Cooking vessel. 12-Slow. 

13 Sleeps. 15 Island. 16 Em-- 
ployer. 19 Songs for two. 21 Of 
the town. 24 Tree. 26 Circular. 
27 Male Sheep. 28 English Dialect 
Society. 29 Heeds. 

READING DOWN. 1 Snake. 

2 Fruit. 3 Part of door. 4 Give 
Out. 5 Beverage. 6 Mountain. 

7 Go in. 10 Happen afterwards. 

14 Ancient chair-carriage. 15 
Accustom. 17 Gaze. 18 Attempt. 
20 Unfasten. 22 Or Pole or Perch. 
23 Public conveyance. 25 Her 
Majesty’s Ship. 


21 


22 


19 




-BEDTIME CORNER- 


Bird who wanted a bracelet 


From her hole in the barn 
thatch little Miss Sparrow 
watched Chanticleer and his 
hens being fed. How she 
envied their having food 
brought to them daily! But 
even more she envied the blue 
or yellow bracelets each bird 
wore on one leg. 

One day she asked Chanti¬ 
cleer: “How did you get your 
lovely brace¬ 
lets?” 

Now Chanti¬ 
cleer, like all 
cocks, was 
proud and 
boastful. So, 
puffing out his 
chest, he said 
•—quite un¬ 
truthfully,* he 
knew — “For 
bravery, of 
course,” 

Little Miss 
Sparrow 
thanked h i m 
and went sadly away. No one 
so small as herself, she felt, 
could ever do anything brave 
enough to win a medal. 

Now that afternoon, when 
searching the autumn stubble 
fields for grains left by the 
gleaners, she saw a handful of 
corn beside some wire netting, 
and hopped joyfully towards it. 

The next moment she found 
she had walked into a trap, and 



started fluttering wildly to get 
out. Then suddenly she 
thought: “Here is my chance to 
be brave.” So she stopped 
fluttering, and lay still. 

Quickly slie found herself 
picked up by the Bird Watcher 
who had set the trap. Still she 
did not struggle, even when he 
touched her legs. Then, to her 
joy, she found herself being set 
free. 

Olf she flew 
to her barn 
roof. Then she 
looked at her 
legs. Not one, 
but three brace¬ 
lets encircled 
them; blue and 
scarlet together 
on one leg, and 
a metal one 
with a number 
and the Bird 
Watcher’s ad¬ 
dress on the 
other. 

That he had given her the 
“ bracelets ”—rings, he called 
them—so that he and other 
Bird Watchers could recognise 
her and keep a record of the 
kind of things sh£ did. Miss 
Sparrow did not know, or care. 

For was she not more gaily 
decorated than Chanticleer and 
all his hens! And what spar¬ 
row could want more? 

Jane Thornicroft 


Answer next week 



A rather bumpy ride told Jacko and 
Chimp that they had lost a tyre. 

Two tlirees 

Each group starts with clues for 
two three-letter words. These, 
joined together, make a six-letter 
word to answer the third clue. 

1. Humans + champion = 
threat. 

2. Shilling + large box = 
spindle. 

3. Put on -r solution = ass. 

4. Pitch + sunburn = material 1 
for kilts. 

5. Limb + girl’s name = fleet. 

Answer next week 

Hitch-hike 

JJitch-hiking —making a journey 
by begging lifts—is quite 
common in these days, but the ex¬ 
pression appears to have originated 
many years ago in America, when 
two men, with only one horse, 
would begin a “hitch-hike.” 

One , of them would ride on 
ahead while the other man walked. 
After going a certain distance the 
first man would dismount, tie the 
horse to a tree, and walk on. 
When his companion reached the 
horse he would mount and ride on 
ahead of the first man until he had 
ridden a similar distance. Then 
he, too, would dismount, tie the 
horse, and walk on once more. 

The “hitch-hike ” would con¬ 
tinue in this way, each man riding 
and walking in turn until the 
journey was completed. • 

Roving thoughts 

SAID a very young bird on the 
wing : 

“1 am full of the joy of Spring, 

But ids Autumn and so 
To a new land Til go. 

There in sunshine to chirrup and 
sing" 

OTHER WORLDS 

Jn the evening Jupiter is in the 
south-east. In the morning 
Venus, Mars, 
and Saturn are 
in the south¬ 
east. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it 
appears at 6.30 
on Th u r s- 
day evening, November 12. 

Ambition 

“ J^veryone will be afraid of me 
when I grow up,” boasted 
one boy. 

“Why?” asked another. “Are 
you going to be a boxer?” 

“No, a dentist.” 
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What appeared to be a piece of 
spare piping seemed just ideal. 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Methodical Stoats. Don 
watched with interest as Farmer 
Gray prised up the rotting floor 
boards of the barn, sending 
numerous insects scurrying off in 
alarm. 

Presently something of a very 
different character came to view. 
Nine eggs, three large, rats, two 
birds, and a number of mice and 
voles, all laid neatly in rows, met 
Don’s astonished gaze. 

“It is a stoat’s larder,” ex¬ 
plained Farmer Gray. “Besides 
being great hunters, stoats are 
admirable housekeepers. Not only 
is a store of food put by, but it is 
kept in most methodical fashion.” 


But when they tried to put their 
idea into practice it was a washout! 

What has . . . 

. . . four legs and only one foot? 

poq y 

YOUNG QUIZ— answers 

1 Fourpence, 

2 A giant. 

3 In the West Indies. 

4 The Royal Navy, 

5 A drake. . 

6 To delay. 

7 Canada. 

8 Eight. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Word Square 

AMASS 
MANIA 
ANGEL 
SIEGE 
SALES 


What profession? 

C omp oser—S tr a uss 

Uiddle-me-rce 

Honesty 




THE NEW 1954 

‘FLIGHT 
LIEUTENANT 

HANDLESS 
WATCH 

NO CLASS 
NO DIAL 
NO HANDS 

Euilt for strength, 
fitted with aircraft 
shock resisting 
movement. Lever escapement. Anti-magnetic 
and recoil click spring to prevent overwinding. 
Handsome chrome case. Expanding bracelet 
10/6 extra, if required. Time shown by 
revolving figures. Sent for 5/- dep. Balance 
lO/- inthly. Night dial 6/6 extra. Mfrs. full 
guarantee. Cash price 79/6. Post, etc., 1/5. 



Atfjfl 

He Fetmoin 

“RAILWAY 

TIMEKEEPER’’ 

The watch that 
times thcRailnay 


r SAoek tejatms 


A good timekeeper fs essential. These famous 
Railway Timekeepers are guaranteed to give 
accurate time to a minute. Robust and shock- 
resisting, every watch is fitted with a recoil 
click spring to prevent overwinding and is 
non-magnctic and vibration resisting. To test 
the accuracy of this watch send 15/11. Post 
7d. NO MORE TO PAY. Plain or luminous 
dial. Solid Leather Albert obtainable 2/6 extra. 


SRAM HEAVY DUTY 1 MILLION pairs CMMHS^mmA 
j CLEATED rubber ARMY GREY 

cd a me £•—i WiMKUfne 

5 P f IRS mh Mimis 

8'11 



WELLINGTONS 

19'11 


Posl 
etc. 
1/6 

Priced everywhere at 
28/11, our first stock 
of 5,000 pairs we 
are offering at 
19/11. Pure 
hard-wearing 
rubber and 
really waterproof, with reinforced 
uppers and heavy cleats. Sizes 
3 to 12 only. For use with 
these boots. Long Warm 
Socks, 3/9 a pair. Post 7d. 


A sock built for 
warmth, comfort, 
durability and hard 
wear. Warm mixture 
socks. Greatest sock 
bargain ever. 10 
Pairs 17/6. Post, 
etc., 1/9. 


Give your 
child a — 

GOOD Coat 

For treacherous 
weather we can 
recommend this 
school trench coat 
style, double 
breasted proofed 
and lined through- 
A complete 
school outfitter’s stock bought for 
cash enables us to offer them at half 
usual price. Sent for 5/- and bi¬ 
monthly. Cash price 39/11. Sizes 
22 to 24, 26 to 32, 5/- extra. 34 
to 42, 10/- extra. FREE LISTS. 



HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN/40), 196-200 Coldhar- 
bour Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, S.E.5. openaiisat. lp.m.wca. 


CURL-UP DOLLS WIGS j GIVE YOUR DOLLY 

wm Plait, I AREAL HOME PERM 

Comb B and With * ** _ ^ UMa 
Perm in your ! u P Home 
own style. {P erm outfit, 

T-, . in your own „ ^ t , 

For size mea- Lome _ 

sure circum- ittct tT in? 
ference round | 
tlie head just J ® 

above the eyes. I price 2J ■ 



12" .. 

WIG PRICES 
.. 5/- 1 16- .. .. 


14' .. 


.. 6/6 


Posl & Packing 6d. 



Plus 6d. Post & Packing 


CONTENTS OF OUTFIT 
Curl-up Dolly Shampoo. Curl-up Dolly 
Curlers. Curl-up Dolly Rinse. Curl-up 
Hair Pins. Curl-up Setting Lotion. Curl-up 
End Tissues. Silk Hair Net. 


IT’S NEW ( ROLL-A-DOLL 5 SKATES for a DOLL 

The very latest novelty. Metal Skates /i !£Z plus bd. 
with adjusting screws to fit any size doll. 4fj O P° st Packing , 

CURL-UP DOLLS’ PERM CO. (CN) 

7 CHARLEVILLE ROAD, LONDON, W.14. 

















































































